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INTRODUCTION 



M any Hispanic people think they can’t 
be good in science. I thought I couldn’t, 
but I can. 

—Angie Moreno, "Rural Girls in Science " participant 
(Migrant Education News : 1998, p. 9) 

What else has this young woman thought Latinas 
can’t be good at? What do young people every- 
where learn about the possibilities their futures 
hold? Where do they learn that they will be best 
served by becoming accountants, or computer pro- 
grammers, or doctors, or secretaries, or field hands, 
or mothers? For whom is the list of possible selves 
most constrained? For whom is it nearly endless? 
How are these possible selves constrained, and 
what effects do these understandings of the world 
have on young people’s choices as they make their 
way toward adulthood? 

This paper explores the experiences of Latinas in 
the United States’ educational system. We utilize 
the concept of “possible selves” to investigate the 
lives of Latinas in school, at home, and with their 
peers. Communities formed by families, peers, and 
schools provide a social context in which possible 
selves are imagined and changed over time. In some 
cases, possible selves are constrained by these con- 
texts; in others, they are broadened. Furthermore, 
we suggest that elements in each of these social 
contexts can be education-encouraging and affirm- 
ing, or education-discouraging and dismissive. This 
will be the focus of much of our discussion. 

This first section will provide an overview of our 
governing concepts — Latinas, education, and “pos- 
sible selves” — and trends in Latina/o educational 
participation. The second section is a more in- 



depth discussion of communities (families, peers, 
and primary, secondary, and postsecondary 
schools) and their relationship to the educational 
process. The third section focuses on individual 
traits, such as self-confidence, and explores how 
individual experiences are shaped by educational 
variables. The fourth and last section offers conclu- 
sions and recommendations for school personnel, 
families, and policy makers. 

WHY A FOCUS ON LATINAS ? 

The United States is growing increasingly diverse, 
with the Hispanic 1 population showing — and pro- 
jected to show — the most dramatic population 
increases in the 21st century The Hispanic popula- 
tion grew more than seven times as fast as the rest 
of the nation between 1980 and 1990 (53 percent 
growth) and is projected to double from the year 
2010 to 2050, from 39.3 million to 80.7 million 
(U.S. Census Bureau: 1993b). 

The Hispanic population is also much younger 
than other racial and ethnic groups. Fully one-third 
of Hispanic Americans are under the age of 15. By 
the year 2030, Hispanic students will comprise an 
estimated 25 percent of the total school population, 
at 16 million. This trend, while especially pro- 
nounced in California and Texas, is occurring in all 
major cities and urban public schools throughout 
the nation (President’s Advisory Commission: 
1996). The Hispanic American population between 
the ages of 5 and 13 years is projected to increase 
by 47 percent between 2000 and 2020, whereas the 
African American population of children aged 5 to 
13 years is projected to increase by 15 percent. The 
White population of 5- to 13-year-olds is projected 
to decrease by 11 percent in the same period (U.S. 
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Department of Education: 1997). Latinas now con- 
stitute the largest “minority” group of girls in the 
United States, not including those living in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

Substantial demographic shifts are increasing the 
presence of Hispanics in the United States popula- 
tion — especially in public schools. Yet graduation 
rates, college enrollment, and traditional achieve- 
ment figures — among other, less quantifiable indi- 
cators — suggest that public schools are currently 
not meeting the needs of this growing, and diverse, 
student population. Notwithstanding increases in 
educational achievement, Latina/os continue to lag 
behind other ethnic minorities and Anglos on most 
measures of success, including educational attain- 
ment and its extension, economic well-being (Adelman: 
1999; Secada, Chavez-Chavez, Garcia, Munoz, 
Oakes, Santiago-Santiago, & Slavin: 1998). Latinas, 
for example, comprise fully 25 percent of the female 
population of California, yet 61 percent of Latinas 
aged 25 to 44 have no high school diploma, 24 per- 
cent are graduates, and 15 percent have gone on to 
postsecondary education (Latino Coalition for a 
Healthy California: 2000). In 1999 the U.S. 
Secretary of Education Richard Riley proclaimed 
the educational achievement of Hispanic Americans 
a national priority (Riley Cites: 1999). 

Research and data on Hispanic Americans, how- 
ever, rarely focus on how students within this 
generic group differ by country of origin, class, 
region, or, more relevant for this paper, gender. 
Because national data are rarely disaggregated by 
sex and race and ethnicity, we know little about 
how the educational needs, achievements, or prob- 
lems for Hispanic males may differ from those of 
Hispanic females. 

This paper will review the educational status of 
Latinas, both in comparison with their male coun- 
terparts and in comparison with their peers in other 
racial and ethnic groups. 



WHAT DO WE MEAN BY "LATINAS"? 

When researchers talk about Latina/os (or in the 
lingua franca and U.S. government parlance, 
“Hispanics”), they are referring to a diverse popula- 
tion of individuals and groups. Under this rubric 
are included people who descend from inhabitants 
of Mexico, countries of Central and South America, 
and the Spanish-speaking Caribbean. Most of this 
population is composed of people of Mexican 
descent. Puerto Ricans 2 and Cubans are the next 
largest groups, followed by people from Central 
and South America and the Dominican Republic. 
Of these populations, about 21 percent of Central 
Americans and 67 percent of Mexicans were born 
in the United States, indicating a continuing influx 
of these populations to the United States. (See 
Sidebar One.) 

All Latina/os experience the effects of documenta- 
tion and immigration status — even citizens born in 
this country encounter people who stereotype them 
as immigrants and treat them accordingly. For those 
not born in this country, their status with the U.S. 
government affects their access to social services 
such as health and education, and can provoke 
worries that they and their families will be returned 
to their country of origin against their wishes. 3 

WHAT DO WE MEAN BY EDUCATION ? 

This paper focuses on kindergarten through 12th 
grade (K-12), with the bulk of our comments cen- 
tering on public education. Given that nearly half 
of Latina/os aged 15 and older have less than a high 
school education (U.S. Census Bureau: 1998) and 
that more than 90 percent of Latina/o children 
attend public schools (U.S. Department of 
Education: 1998a), this focus should come as no 
surprise. We discuss private, parochial, and alter- 
native schooling (such as the General Equivalency 
Diploma) when information is relevant. At the col- 
lege level, we discuss Latinas’ educational experi- 
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ences in community colleges, liberal arts schools, 
state schools, and universities. 4 

Most teachers tend to think of attending 
college as the only measure of success 
after high school They will often deni- 
grate jobs in construction or fast food 
and look down on community or junior 
colleges . The message for the student 
who wants to be a refrigerator repair- 
man is clear: high school is only for the 
college-bound . The kid doesn't see the 
point and starts flunking . 

— Toni Fa I bo (Vail: 1998) 

We will discuss educational success in the terms 
used by most experts who study education in the 
United States: measures such as persistence rates, 
grade point average (GPA), scores on standardized 
tests, time to degree completion, and enrollment 
rates in various academic tracks (remedial versus 
college-preparatory classes, for example). These 
indicators nearly universally test a school’s success 
with only one aspect of education: the formal cur- 
riculum. Schools transmit three different types of 
curricula: the formal curriculum (or content-based 
instructional goals), the informal curriculum (or 
culturally dictated goals surrounding in-class 



behavior and attitudes that are not formalized in 
the curriculum), and the evaded curriculum (sub- 
jects, such as peer relations and harassment in 
school, avoided by most schools in their formal 
curriculum) (AAUW Educational Foundation: 
1992). Informal and evaded curricular issues are 
often overlooked in, or separated from, the dis- 
course about school achievement. 

These measures also emphasize individual achieve- 
ment and do not allow for conceptualization of suc- 
cess or failure at the group level (such as the family 
or community level). Yet any discussion of educa- 
tional success must necessarily take into account 
the context in which success is defined and under- 
stood by Latinas themselves. Students from non- 
Anglo, non-middle-class backgrounds — many of 
whom are the first in their families to make it to, 
much less through, high school, or to consider col- 
lege — often have ways of organizing their lives and 
defining success that are not tapped by traditional 
measures of achievement. For example, rather than 
measuring their success through individual grades 
or uninterrupted school enrollment, students can 
see themselves as part of a larger collective (a fam- 
ily, for example) whose overall success is compro- 
mised by individualized definitions of achievement 
or success. If success were measured at the family 
level, high school graduates who go to work may be 
judged successful — especially if their work ensures 
that other siblings will be able to persist in school. 
Researchers have observed that these realities and 
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Country of origin 


Mexico 


Puerto 

Rico 


Cuba 


Dominican 

Republic 


Central 

America 


South 

America 


Spain 


Percent of Hispanic population in the United States 


61.2 


12.1 


4.8 


2.4 


6.0 


4.7 


4.4 


Percent who hold a BA or BS degree 


6.2 


9.5 


16.6 


7.8 


9.0 


19.5 


20.5 


Percent who graduated from high school 


44.2 


53.4 


56.8 


42.6 


45.6 


70.7 


76.7 


Percent born in the United States 


66.7 




28.3 


29.4 


21.0 


25.1 


82.6 


Percent who speak English very well 


49.1 


58.6 


45.5 


36.3 


34.5 


45.4 


68.1 


Percent of families headed by a female 


18.2 


36.6 


16.3 


41.2 


22.6 


18.0 


18.0 


Percent of families in poverty 


23.4 


29.6 


11.4 


33.4 


20.9 


12.0 


9.7 



Bald figures are the highest in each category; italic figures are the lowest. 

Source: U,S. Census Bureau: We the American ... Hispanics (1993) (1990 Census) 
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measures of success are not acknowledged in many 
school contexts. We will discuss alternative formu- 
lations of success in more depth later in this paper, 
and we will explore the informal and evaded factors 
behind the numbers that measure success accord- 
ing to the formal curriculum. 

WHAT DO WE MEAN 
BY "POSSIBLE SELVES"? 

We use the concept of “possible selves” throughout 
the paper to articulate the interaction between 
Latinas’ current social contexts and their perceived 
options for the present and the future. The concept 
“pertains to how individuals think about their 
potential and about their future. These possible 
selves are individualized or personalized, but they 
are also distinctly social” (Markus <$r Nurius: 1986, 
p. 964). The concept assumes that only in social 
interactions with others (families, peers, school 
personnel, media, and so forth) do individuals cul- 
tivate beliefs about “the pool of possible selves” 
from which they imagine and claim their place in 
the world. Many accounts of educational experi- 
ences, particularly for girls, focus on the concept of 
self-esteem. We prefer the concept of possible 
selves because it explicitly draws on contextual fac- 
tors. It acknowledges the influence of “individuals’ 
particular sociocultural and historical context and 
... the models, images, and symbols provided by 
the media and ... immediate social experiences” 
(Markus & Nurius: 1986, p. 954). 

The link between social context and the formation 
of possible selves is critically important to our 
ability to understand and explain the educational 
experiences of Latinas in the United States. This is 
especially true when we consider the extent to 
which possible selves are gendered: girls’ images of 
who they can and should be differ from those of 
boys. For example, pregnancy, housework, and 
stereotypes of “womens work” and career options 
have an impact on girls’ possible selves in ways that 
differ from boys’ possible selves. Conversely, 



cultural ideals about masculinity will affect 
how boys envision their present and future 
possibilities and their level of academic engagement 
or identification. 

Other social characteristics such as class, religion, 
and residential patterns (rural, suburban, or urban) 
also affect the formation of possible selves. For chil- 
dren whose families’ values are congruent with 
those of the school and other community members, 
maturation leads to a gradual confluence of possi- 
ble selves. Educational aspirations and priorities, in 
other words, mesh with those envisioned by family 
and community. Furthermore, middle-class Anglo 
students generally have access to resources that 
make a variety of current and potential possible 
selves seem like realistic ambitions. An affluent 
suburban Anglo girl with parents in the professions 
will have a very different sense of her future than a 
Mexican girl whose whole family works in the 
fields in rural California and whose parents have a 
fourth-grade education. The latter girl may find 
that the assumptions of the educational system 
conflict with other aspects of her identity (within 
her family, peer group, and community) and other 
possible selves. The difference may not be in what 
the girls aspire to, but in the degree to which that 
self seems a plausible goal: while both girls may 
value and aspire to college, the perceived possibility 
of it will differ markedly for the two girls. 

Latinas may find that family, community, school, 
and peer expectations are more discordant for them 
than for girls of Anglo, middle-class culture. Family 
expectations that children, especially daughters, 
stay relatively close to home during and after high 
school conflict somewhat with a prevailing trend in 
middle-class culture for successful students to go 
away to college for four years. Similarly, the expec- 
tation that women postpone motherhood or mar- 
riage while completing an education may conflict 
with family or cultural norms of earlier marriage or 
more extensive family loyalties and commitments 
than is typical in Anglo, middle-class culture. 
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Individuals do not form possible selves with perfect 
knowledge or absolute power. Moreover, identity is 
always contested terrain — particularly for minori- 
ties whose relationship to the dominant culture has 
been marked by racism and ethnocentrism. The 
construction of a self that reflects ethnic identity is 
a constant struggle, particularly in contexts that 
attempt to de-ethnicize or subtract students’ identi- 
ties — for example, in schools that devalue or 
diminish rather than build on and nurture their 
students’ resources in the family or community 
(Valenzuela: 1999). A multitude of possible selves 
— from school girl to family member — may be 
fraught with confusion and conflict. Conversely, 
this multitude may provide a fluidity and flexibility 
that allow a young woman to maintain comfortable 
relationships in a variety of settings that would 
otherwise seem contradictory — what Chicana 
feminist scholar and activist Gloria Anzaldua 
characterizes as a dual, “mestiza” consciousness 
(Anzaldua: 1987). 
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PART 1: OVERVIEW OF TRENDS OF LATINAS' 
EDUCATIONAL PARTICIPATION 



We are wary of several trends in the literature about 
the measures of achievement reviewed in this section. 
First, the terminology used is highly charged, and can 
have negative effects on policy as well as on children 
themselves, who are not immune to adult descrip- 
tions of their behavior. For instance, do we refer to 
“dropout rates” (which focus on the failure of the 
group) or to “graduation rates” (which focus on the 
success of the group)? Researchers have devised terms 
other than “dropping out” to emphasize the role of 
institutions and schools: in addition to leaving, stu- 
dents are at risk of being “pushed out” by schools 
(Fine: 1991), or “getting out” of bad educational envi- 
ronments (Munoz: 1995). 

A similar dilemma characterizes our second major 
group of indicators of educational participation: pro- 
gram-taking. Researchers and policy makers tend to 
focus on what percentage of students enroll in col- 
lege-preparatory, general education, special educa- 
tion, gifted and talented, or remedial courses in high 
school. On the postsecondary level, research focuses 
on college selection — two-year or four-year, and pri- 
vate or public — and persistence rates. Researchers’ 
language can make course-taking and college enroll- 
ment and selection appear guided by the discretion of 
the student alone, and can gloss over the critical role 
that institutional practices, chiefly through tracking, 
play in the process. Therefore, we will discuss track- 
ing at some length to call attention to the impact that 
schools (through counselors, teachers, and their 
interpretation of standardized test scores) have on the 
choices students perceive to be available. These data 
may be more reflective of persistent school trends 
than of individual choice. 



GRADUATION RATES 

One of the most commonly cited measures of a 
group’s educational progress is its high school gradu- 
ation rate. Unfortunately, this measure is complicated 
by a number of factors, 5 and comparison from one 
study to another can result in confusion and different 
conclusions. If we consider only those students who 
ever enrolled in a U.S. school, about 80 percent have 
a diploma or GED (Secada et al.: 1998). On the other 
hand, according to the most recent U.S. Department 
of Education data, nearly one in three (30 percent) of 
the nation’s Latina/o students between the ages of 16 
and 24 left school without either a high school 
diploma or an alternative certificate such as a GED, 
and only about half of Latina/os overall between the 
ages of 16 and 24 have a high school diploma (U.S. 
Census Bureau: 1998). The Hispanic dropout rate is 
only 4 percent lower than when national dropout data 
for Hispanics were first collected in 1972, and higher 
than it was 20 years ago, the Department of Edu- 
cation reports. Latina/o students are at greater risk of 
not finishing school than any other ethno-racial 
group and tend to leave school at an earlier age than 
members of any other group (Secada et al.: 1998; 
Hispanic Children: 1985). 

Status dropout rates — or the overall percentage of 16- 
to 24-year-olds without a diploma — have not decreased 
over the past 25 years (Adelman: 1999; Secada et al.: 
1998; AAUW Educational Foundation: 1998) for 
Latinas or Latinos. According to the Department of 
Education, “This may be due, in part, to high dropout 
rates for Hispanics before 10th grade, and high immi- 
gration rates for less educated Hispanic young adults 
who may never enter U.S. schools” (U.S. Department of 
Education: 1995, p. 6). Economic exigencies also 
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appear to affect the dropout rate, which peaks at the age 
when the student can legally work (Rodriguez: 2000). 

Gender and Graduation Rates 

The graduation rate for Latinas is lower than for girls 
in any other racial or ethnic group. In 1993, 8 percent 
of Latinas dropped out, compared with 5 percent of 
African American girls and 4 percent of White girls 
(Phillips: 1998). Most groups of girls have lower 
dropout rates than their male peers, although data 
vary by year and region. 

Compared to Latinos, persistence rates for Latinas are 
roughly equal, although girls have a slightly higher 
chance of finishing 12 years of schooling than boys 
(AAUW Educational Foundation: 1998). Interest- 
ingly, girls actually have lower persistence rates 
between 9th and 12th grade than boys — probably 
because boys leave school earlier than girls, so that 
those boys who remain into high school are more 
likely to stay (Hernandez: 1995). In the San Diego 
school system, for example, almost half— 48 per- 
cent — of public school dropouts in 1998 were 



Latina/o, with males comprising 26 percent of these 
dropouts, and females, 22 percent. Latina/os are 36 
percent of the school population, yet account for 48 
percent of 1998 dropouts (San Diego City Schools: 
2000). In the southwestern states of Colorado, 
Arizona, California, New Mexico, and Texas, 38 per- 
cent of Mexican women and 37 percent of Mexican^ 
men 25 years or older have completed eight years or 
less of education; 21 percent of women and 19 per- 
cent of men have completed four years of high school; 
and 5 percent of women and 7 percent of men have 
completed four or more years of college. In contrast, 
21 percent of Anglo women, 31 percent of Asian 
women, and 14 percent of African American women 
in the same region have completed four or more years 
of college (U.S. Census Bureau: 1993a). 

Girls who do leave school are less likely than their 
male counterparts to return and complete school. As 
researcher Lynn Phillips notes, “Once [B]lack and 
Hispanic girls leave school, they are less likely than 
[B] lack and Hispanic boys to make up their educa- 
tional loss” (AAUW Educational Foundation: 1998; 
Phillips: 1998, p. 68). 



Percent of High School Dropouts Among Persons 16-24 Years Old, 
by Sex and Race/Ethnicity, 1990-1995 
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SUSPENSIONS 



Country of Origin and Generational Status 

These factors are also correlated with high school 
graduation rates. Another way of getting at this trend 
is to consider data from areas with relatively high 
concentrations of immigrants from a given country 
For example, in Miami — an area with a large Cuban 
community — the dropout rate of Latina/os is about 
equal to that of Anglos, as it is in San Antonio with 
its large and well-established Mexican-American 
community In other areas, it is as much as three 
times as high as the dropout rate for Anglos (Rendbn 
SrAmaury: 1987). 

Status dropout rates (cumulative data on all Latina/o 
16- to 24-year-olds, regardless of their most recent 
attendance) are also related to generational status. 
The U.S. Department of Education reports the follow- 
ing percentages of Latina/os did not receive a diploma 
by the age of 24 (U.S. Department of Education: 
1995): 

* 43 percent of those who were foreign-born (over 
half of whom never enrolled in a U.S. school) 

* 21 percent of first generation 

* 24 percent of second generation or more 

Yet in some respects, the dropout rate transcends gen- 
erational lines. Dropout rates for Hispanics are higher 
than for non-Hispanics of similar immigration and 
generational status, according to national data. 
Hispanic dropout rates were lower for those with 
U.S. -bom parents, yet still double those of non- 
Hispanics of comparable residency status. Hence, 
high status dropout rates “are not just a problem asso- 
ciated with recent immigration” (U.S. Department of 
Education: 1995, p. 7). Whereas 2 percent of 
second-generation Asians had never completed high 
school nor were working toward this goal, 12 percent 
of their Hispanic counterparts matched this descrip- 
tion (U.S. Department of Education: 1998a). 



School suspensions are generally considered to have a 
relationship to dropping out. Nationwide, Hispanics 
account for 14 percent of school suspensions, which 
corresponds roughly to their representation in the 
school population. However, Hispanic males are 
much more likely to be suspended than Hispanic 
females (10 percent to 4 percent) and account for 
more suspensions (10 percent of students suspended) 
than their representation in the school population (7 
percent of total students). On a statewide level, 
Latinos in Texas comprise 19 percent of school popu- 
lation, but 29 percent of school suspensions — almost 
50 percent higher than their representation in the 
school population. White males in Texas, by contrast, 
comprise 23 percent of the school population and 
roughly the same percentage — 24 percent — of sus- 
pensions. In Florida the number of Latinos sus- 
pended (9 percent of all students suspended) mirrors 
their number in the population (9 percent of stu- 
dents) (Office for Civil Rights: 1999). 

Latinas, in turn, while suspended less than their male 
peers, are suspended at a higher rate than White or 
Asian girls, although in many states less frequently 
than African American girls. 6 Latinas in Texas com- 
prise 18 percent of the school population and con- 
tribute 11 percent of the suspensions — almost 50 
percent lower than their representation in the school. 
White females are suspended at an even lower rate 
than Latinas: they make up 22 percent of the school 
population and only 7 percent of suspensions, almost 
70 percent lower than their representation in school. 
Similar, although less pronounced, differences are evi- 
dent in California, Arizona, and New Mexico (Office 
for Civil Rights: 1999). 

TRACKING AND COURSE-TAKING 

Course- and program-taking is another major indica- 
tor of academic success used by institutions, espe- 
cially the rate at which students are enrolled in 
college-preparatory educational tracks. As we have 
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suggested, a student’s ability to enroll in a particular 
academic program is highly influenced by formal and 
informal tracking in the school. Tracking, which can 
begin in middle school, is based on teacher and coun- 
selor recommendations and on standardized test 
scores. This practice, and other institutional charac- 
teristics such as course availability, shapes students’ 
program-taking (Oakes: 1990). The practice of track- 
ing students by ability or educational need emerged 
initially as an idea promising to tailor education to the 
needs of individual students. Subsequent research has 
shown, however, that tracking may have adverse 
effects on all students — even those in the accelerated 
programs (Oakes: 1990). The effects of tracking may 
be particularly complex for language -minority stu- 
dents, many of whom have great intellectual capacity, 
but are hindered by their ability to understand verbal 
or written English. 

Despite the prevalence of tracking practices in public 
schools, Latina/os may not have much knowledge or 
“cultural capital” with which to navigate and under- 
stand the tracking process in high school. Relative to 
Asian 8th graders, Hispanics are more likely to 
respond that they do not know what kind of high 
school program they intend to enroll in (32 percent). 
Asian 8th graders are more likely to plan to enroll in 
a college preparatory program in high school than 
their Hispanic peers (36 percent to 22 percent) (U.S. 
Department of Education: 1998a). 

College Preparatory Programs 

Roughly 70 percent of Latina/o high school students 
are enrolled in classes that will not prepare them for 
college (Hispanic Children: 1985; Adelman: 1999), 
although estimates vary. In addition, although 
Latina/o students are taking more credit hours of 
classes in high school than in the past, they are less 
likely than their Anglo counterparts to have taken a 
core curriculum of four units of English and three 
units each of science, social studies, and mathematics 
(U.S. Department of Education: 1995). In 1992, 
Hispanics were less likely than White graduates to 



have taken geometry, Algebra 11, chemistry, trigonom- 
etry, physics, or a combination of biology, chemistry, 
and physics; they were more likely to have taken 
remedial mathematics (U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation: 1995). Course-taking patterns differ among 
college-bound students as well: the College Board 
reports that in 1999 Whites reported the most year- 
long academic courses (19.6) and Mexican Americans 
the least (18.1) (College Board: 1999a). 

Differences in mathematics course-taking-especially 
advanced classes and Algebra 11 — are particularly 
troubling and noteworthy, since several pieces of 
research based on national data have suggested that 
the completion of Algebra 1 and geometry early in 
high school is a major predictor of college enrollment 
(Kane & Pelavin: 1990; Adelman: 1999) and may be 
particularly important for Latina/o students (Perna: 
2000). It is unclear whether the lower mathematics 
and science course-taking for Latina/os differs 
between males and females, although prior observed 
sex differences in mathematics and science enroll- 
ment overall call for further research and data to 
explore Latina and Latino course-taking patterns. 

Themes and Questions for Further Research: 

• Do Latina and Latino course- or program-taking in 
K-12 differ? If so, how and why? 

• How does Latina persistence change from K-16+? 
Is there a pattern of higher persistence up to high 
school and decreased persistence thereafter rela- 
tive to Latinos and to other women? If so, why? 

Special Education 

There is evidence that Latina/o students are being 
tracked disproportionately — and perhaps erro- 
neously — into special education programs. According 
to the Department of Education, between 1976 and 
1994 Hispanics with learning disabilities increased 
from 24 percent to 51 percent of all students with 
learning disabilities (President’s Advisory Com- 
mission: 1996). Substantial numbers of Latina/o chil- 
dren, with and without English proficiency, are being 
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classified as “seriously emotionally disturbed” (SED) 
or “specific learning disabled” (SLD). Gender also 
conditions this labeling process. Overall, as 1992 
research by the AAUW Educational Foundation 
notes, males outnumber females in special education 
programs by “startling percentages” — particularly in 
the population of students given the most subjective 
diagnosis of “emotionally disturbed” (AAUW 
Educational Foundation: 1992, p. 29). 

National data on Latina/os identified as SED or SLD 
reveal that Hispanic males are indeed more likely to be 
referred for special education than Latinas. Yet com- 
pared to their White and African American male peers, 
Latinos are somewhat less likely to be diagnosed as 
SED. Nationwide, Hispanic males contribute the same 
percentage of students diagnosed as SED as their over- 
all representation in the school population (7 percent), 
and Asian males contribute fewer. White and African 
American males are more likely to be diagnosed as 
SED or SLD relative to their representation in the 
school population (Office for Civil Rights: 1999). 

Conversely, females are generally underrepresented in 
the SED and SLD categories. Latinas comprise 7 per- 
cent of the school population, yet only 2 percent of 
those students diagnosed as SED. Latinos were over 
three times more likely to be diagnosed as SED and 
two times more likely to be diagnosed as SLD than 
Latinas, which generally mirrors the pattern for White 
students (Office for Civil Rights: 1999). 

Examination of SED and SLD data from California 
and Texas provides additional evidence of the under- 
representation of all but African American girls rela- 
tive to their population in the school. The pattern 
among boys differs somewhat from the national data 
in that Latinos contribute less than their proportion in 
the population to SED and SLD placements while at 
the national level they were assigned in proportion to 
their numbers (Office for Civil Rights: 1999). 

Examination of data on special education cases by 
race/ethnicity and sex provokes important questions 



about tracking and diagnosis. If socioeconomic, cul- 
tural, and environmental factors explain different rates 
of diagnosis between groups, one would expect to see 
less variation within racial/ethnic categories between 
males and females. If, on the other hand, male stu- 
dents are developmentally more prone toward learn- 
ing and behavioral problems or disadvantaged by 
teaching or learning styles in the classroom, one 
would expect to see less variation across racial/ethnic 
groups in rates of male and female diagnoses. The 
inherently subjective nature of special education diag- 
noses, and the sex and racial/ethnic differences evident 
here, should alert us to the possibility that different 
expectations and norms for males and females may be 
leading some groups (Latinas, for example) to be 
underidentified and other groups (African American 
and White males, for example) to be overidentified. In 
any case, differences by race/ethnicity and sex at the 
state and national levels in SED and SLD diagnoses 
require further research and explanation. 

Gifted and Talented Education 

Hispanics generally are underrepresented in Gifted 
and Talented Education (GATE) programs relative to 
their representation in the school population and in 
comparison to their White and Asian American peers. 
Hispanics are 14 percent of students nationwide, for 
example, and 8 percent of the GATE students (4 per- 
cent male; 4 percent female). In California, they are 
40 percent of students overall, and 22 percent of 
GATE students; in Texas, they are 37 percent of stu- 
dents and 26 percent of GATE students; in Arizona, 
they are 28 percent of students and 11 percent of 
GATE students; in New Mexico they are 49 percent of 
students and 25 percent of GATE students; and in 
New York, they are 18 percent of students and only 4 
percent of GATE students. In Florida, GATE enroll- 
ment more closely parallels overall Hispanic enroll- 
ment (16 percent of students; 14 percent of GATE 
students) (Office for Civil Rights: 1999). 

Although Latinas and Latinos differ in their represen- 
tation in special education for SED or SLD, they have 
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roughly similar enrollments to one another in GATE 
programs nationwide and in states such as California, 
Florida, Texas, Arizona, New York, and New Mexico. 
Compared with their female peers, Latinas are under- 
enrolled in GATE courses. Whereas White and Asian 
females constitute higher percentages of the GATE pop- 
ulation than their representation in the school popu- 
lation overall (31 percent of school population, 39 
percent of GATE students; 2 percent of school popu- 
lation, 4 percent of GATE students, respectively), Latinas 
constitute a lower percentage (7 percent of population; 
4 percent of GATE students). African American 
females are also underrepresented, by half, in GATE 
programs (8 percent of school population; 4 percent 
of GATE students) (Office for Civil Rights: 1999). 

Themes and Questions for Further Research: 

• What accounts for differences by sex and race/eth- 
nicity in special education programs and in gifted 
and talented programs on a national and state-by- 
state level? 

Enrollment in Advanced Placement 
Courses and Exam-Taking 

AP Course- taking. Latina/o students are underrepre- 
sented in challenging Advanced Placement (AP) 
courses that allow students to earn college credit for 
high school work in several subject areas. Relative to 
their representation in schools, Latinas are less likely 
to enroll in AP Mathematics or Science than their 
White and Asian peers. White and Asian girls 
overenroll in AP Mathematics and Science, relative to 
their representation in the school population nation- 
wide (3 1 percent of students; 35 percent of AP Math 
students; 2 percent of students, 6 percent of AP Math 
students, respectively). Latinas and African American 
girls underenroll by almost half (Office for Civil 
Rights: 1999). Their underrepresentation undoubt- 
edly reflects in large part the lack of AP course avail- 
ability in many predominantly Latina/o and African 
American schools (Clewell & Braddock: 2000). The 
Tomas Rivera Policy institute in California finds sharp 
discrepancies in AP course availability among 



California public high schools. In large school dis- 
tricts, 62 percent of schools that offer no AP courses 
are predominantly Latina/o and African American, 
and overall, 15 percent of the public schools offer no 
AP courses. The Institute notes that the University of 
California campuses rank the number of AP courses 
and performance in them as the fourth criteria for 
selecting prospective students, so that students who 
are not given an opportunity to pursue these intensive 
courses are at a disadvantage (Tomas Rivera Policy 
Institute: 1999). 

Nationwide and in key states such as California, 
Texas, Florida, New Mexico, Arizona, and New York, 
similar percentages of Hispanic males and females 
take AP Mathematics and AP Science courses, yet 
their numbers overall are not strong. Hispanics are 7 
percent of both AP Math and Science course-takers, 
evenly distributed between males and females, which 
is half of their overall school enrollment of 14 per- 
cent. The numbers are lower in Arizona (29 percent 
of students; 9 percent of AP Math and 1 1 percent of 
AP Science course-takers); California (40 percent of 
students; 16 percent of AP Math and 13 percent of AP 
Science course-takers); and, especially, New York (18 
percent of students; 2 percent each of AP Math and 
Science course-takers). The numbers are more posi- 
tive, but still disproportionately low, in Texas, where 
Hispanics are 37 percent of students, 22 percent of 
AP Math and 20 percent of AP Science course-takers, 
and the most positive in Florida (16 percent of stu- 
dents; 10 percent of AP Math and 11 percent of AP 
Science course-takers) (Office for Civil Rights: 1999). 

Although few Hispanics overall take AP Computer 
Science courses, more males than females do so. In 
some states, as few as six Latinas and 19 Latinos 
(Arizona), eight Latinas and 36 Latinos (Florida), and 
three Latinas and 20 Latinos (New York) take AP 
Computer Science courses. The exceptions are 
California and Texas, where in contrast to the gender 
gap for White students, roughly equal numbers of 
Hispanic males and females take AP Computer 
Science courses (Office for Civil Rights: 1999). 
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Again, these numbers — especially in states with con- 
centrated Hispanic school districts — undoubtedly 
reflect the availability of challenging courses, lack of 
resources for teaching, and formal or informal track- 
ing practices, rather than disinterest on the part of 
individual students. 

AP Test-taking and Scores. Generally, Latinas take the 
same number of or more AP exams than their male i 
counterparts, especially in the language arts, yet they j 
take fewer AP exams than White and Asian girls. | 
Latinas outnumber Latinos in English literature (65 
percent of Hispanic test-takers), English composition 
(63 percent of Hispanic test-takers), Spanish language 
(57 percent of Hispanic test-takers), and Spanish lit- 
erature (68 percent of Hispanic test-takers). Latinas, 
in fact, comprise nearly half (47 percent) of all of the 
Spanish literature exam-takers in the country and 70 
percent of the female exam-takers. Latinos, in con- 
trast, are 22 percent of all Spanish literature exam- 
takers. Latinas, apparently, have been encouraged to 
pursue advanced language and literature courses, or 
have found ways to engage in these areas of the cur- ; 
riculum. In several areas, such as European and U.S. 
history, Latina and Latino test- taking is roughly com- 
parable (College Board: 1999). 1 



Calculus AB Advanced Placement Test-Takers, 
by Sex and Race/Ethnicity, 1999* 




Source: The College Board, 1 999 



Native American test- taken comprise 
less than 7% of test- takers overall. 



’Induct a only those students who recorded their race/ ethnicity, and exdudes those who "did not state" 
their race or recorded "other." 



Computer Science A Advanced Placement Test-Takers, 
by Sex and Race/Ethnicity, 1999* 
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Latina/o test-taking mirrors the overall gender gap in 
mathematics and science AP exams in some areas but 
is less pronounced in others. More Hispanic males 
than females took the AP exam in chemistry (59 per- 
cent of Hispanic test-takers), calculus (60 percent of 
Hispanic test-takers), physics (65 percent of Hispanic 
test-takers), computer science (83 percent of Hispanic 
test-takers), and economics-micro (57 percent of 
Hispanic test-takers). Although overall, more males 
than females take statistics and Calculus AB, Latinas 
were as likely as Latinos to take these exams; yet in 
general, very few Latina/os took them (College Board: 
1999). 

Latinas’ AP test-taking is lower as a percentage of the 
population than that of any other group of girls, as is 
Latino test-taking vis-a-vis other groups of students. 



English Literature & Composition Advanced Placement 
Test-Takers, by Sex and Race/Ethnicity, 1999* 
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European History Advanced Placement Test-Takers, 
by Sex and Race/Ethnicity, 1999* 
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Physics B Advanced Placement Test-Takers, 
by Sex and Race/Ethnicity, 1999* 




Source: The College Board. 1999 
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Spanish Literature Advanced Placement Test-Takers, 
by Sex and Race/Ethnicity, 1999* 




Source: The College Board, 1999 



Native American test-takers comprise 
less than 1% of test-takers overall. 



Includes only those students who recorded their race/ethnicity, and exdudes those who 'did not state' 
their race or recorded 'other.' 



Furthermore, in many subject areas Latina/os score 
more credit-ineligible grades of “1” or “2” than 
White students. Latinas comprise roughly 2 to 3 per- 
cent of female test-takers on most subject exams, 
although their representation in the female U.S. pop- 
ulation is closer to 7 percent, and higher in the 
school-age population. In many areas, the number of 
Latina or Latino test-takers could easily be accom- 
modated in one large room: only 317 Latinas took 
the economics-micro exam (185 Mexican Amer- 
icans, 28 Puerto Ricans, and 104 “Other Hispanic”),. 
436 took the physics exam, 375 took the Calculus 
AB exam, and, although 28,185 women overall took 
the European History AP exam, only 1,472 of them 
were Latina (College Board: 1999). 

Latinas’ AP exam-taking is lowest — and the gender 
gap most noticeable — on the computer science 
exams. Only 127 Latinas in the country took the 
Computer Science A exam, compared to 406 Latinos 
(76 percent of the Hispanic test-takers). No Puerto 
Rican woman — and only 16 Latinas overall — took 
the more extensive Computer Science AB exam. In 
1999, 11,793 students took the Computer Science A 
exam, with Latinas comprising less than 1 percent of 
the test-takers (College Board: 1999). 

Differences among Hispanic test-takers illustrate the 
diversity among populations of Latinos. Although 
Mexican Americans make up a larger share of the 
Hispanic population (65 percent of total), they com- 
prise a lower percentage of AP test-takers. Those 
who identified as “Other Hispanic” — Cuban 
American or Central American, for example — com- 
prise a higher share of test-takers. Puerto Rican par- 
ticipation is low across all subject areas, and in some 
cases (i.e., physics, economics, government and pol- 
itics, composition), fewer than 100 students nation- 
wide participate (College Board: 1999). 
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STANDARDIZED TEST SCORES 

To make statements about the educational achievement 
of all students in the United States, children regularly 
take standardized as well as curriculum-based tests. 
Standardized tests measure competency with reading, 
math, and language skills, without regard for the cur- 
riculum taught in a given classroom or school. In 
recent years several states with large Latina/o popula- 
tions, including Texas, have instituted standardized 
testing to measure student and school performance at 
the state and district level. 7 The National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) exam is a nationally rep- 
resentative, although voluntary, exam administered to 
4th, 8th, and 12th graders to measure knowledge in 
specific subject areas. The Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) is a high stakes exam for high school juniors and 
seniors, and most colleges and scholarship competi- 
tions use it as one selection criterion. This competitive 
test is often perceived as a college gatekeeper. 

NAEP Scores 

Although improving, the achievement gap between 
Hispanic and White 13-year-olds remains daunting, 
especially in mathematics and science. According to 
the U.S. Department of Education, “Hispanic chil- 
dren’s level of math skills may be as much as two 
years behind that of their White peers by the age of 
13 — a deficiency that they will carry with them into 
high school” (U.S. Department of Education: 1995). 

The gender gap in NAEP test scores is larger for 
Hispanics than for White students and favors Latinas 
in several subject areas — a pattern also found among 
African American students (AAUW Educational 
Foundation: 1998). 

In the 4th grade, Latinas score higher than Latinos in 
reading and history; by the 8th grade, they score 
higher in mathematics and reading; and by the 12th 
grade, they score higher than Latinos in science as 
well as reading. The achievement gap between White 
girls and boys is smaller at each assessment point, 
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with girls outscoring boys only on reading in the 4th 
and 12th grades. 

SAT Scores 

Latinas outnumber their male counterparts in taking 
the SAT exam (58 percent to 42 percent in 1999), yet 
they score lower than their male counterparts on both 
the math and verbal sections. Latinas are less likely to 
take the exam than their White or Asian American 
counterparts, and those who do score lower on aver- 
age than those groups of girls. 

The mean verbal SAT score for Mexican American 
girls was 448 — 76 points lower than the mean score 
for White girls (524); Latin American girls scored a 
mean of 457 — 67 points lower than the mean for 
White girls. On the math section, Mexican American 
girls scored a mean of 441 and Latin American girls, 
446 — 71 and 66 points lower, respectively, than the 
mean score for White girls (College Board: 1999a). 

Hispanic males score higher than females on the ver- 
bal section of the SAT, and higher still on the math 
section. Mexican American males scored 11 points 
higher than females on the verbal test and 35 points 
higher on the math; Latin American males scored 14 
points higher on the verbal and 42 points higher on 
the math (College Board: 1999a). 

The gender gap on both math and verbal scores 
between all Hispanic test-takers is larger than that 
between White, African American, Native American, 
and Asian test-takers. Mean scores of White and Asian 
males and females on the verbal section, for example, 
differ by seven points (College Board: 1999a). 

GRADES 

As with the other individual measures, Latina/os in 
grades K-12 tend to have lower grades than their 
classmates, even after controlling for social class and 
other related variables. Grades are correlated with 
both gender and generational status. On average, 
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Latinas have higher grades than Latinos in 9th grade 
(Adams, Astone, & Nunez-Wormack: 1994) and col- 
lege (Rumberger & Larson: 1998), and new immi- 
grants have higher GPAs in 9th grade than children or 
grandchildren of immigrants (Adams et al: 1994). In 
a study that controlled for tracking, however, this 
generational pattern was observed only if students 
were located in the lower track. No statistical differ- 
ences were observed if students were located in the 
upper track (i.e., honors, college bound, or magnet 
programs) (Valenzuela: 1999). Grades may be an 
important factor in understanding lack of persistence: 
in one study of boys and girls, only 8 percent of grad- 
uates had grades below C, while 54 percent of those 
who dropped out had low grades ( Valve rde: 1987). 

COLLEGE ENROLLMENT 
BY TYPE OF COLLEGE 

Other common measures of achievement used in the 
United States are whether or not an individual goes to 
college and whether he or she enters a vocational 
school, community college, four- year college, or uni- 
versity In 1992, Latina/os who graduated from high 
school were as likely as other graduates to pursue 
higher education (about 60 percent continue after 
high school), although the type of college entered dif- 
fered (U.S. Department of Education: 1995). 
However, among college -aspiring students in their 
sophomore year of high school, a smaller percentage 
actually enrolls in a four-year institution immediately 
after graduation (37 percent of Hispanics in compar- 
ison with 56 percent of Whites, 55 percent of Asian 
Americans, and 39 percent of African Americans) 
(Perna: 2000). 

Although Latina/os who graduated from high school 
are making the transition to college at about the same 
rate as Anglos, they are concentrated in community 
colleges (Darden, Bagakas, & Armstrong: 1994). In 
1996 a substantial majority — 69 percent — of all 
Hispanic students (including those in graduate and 
professional schools) attended two-year public or pri- 
vate institutions. The largest number — 54 percent — 
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attended public two-year institutions. To the extent 
that they are represented in four-year schools, they 
more often attend state institutions; few attend private 
institutions or research universities. Thirty-one per- 
cent attended four-year public institutions, while only 
2 percent attended four-year private institutions (this 
number includes students pursuing doctoral or pro- 
fessional degrees, so the number of undergraduates 
attending private four-year institutions is undoubtedly 
smaller still). Hispanics are also clustered in specific 
institutions: one-third of Hispanic students in higher 
education are enrolled in only 189 of the 3,000 two- 
and four-year institutions in the United States 
(President’s Advisory Commission: 1996). 

Although data are unavailable to discern whether 
Hispanic males and females attend different types of 
institutions at different rates, Latinas do comprise a 
higher percentage of associate’s degree recipients and 
thus are probably well-represented at two-year and 
community colleges that focus on associate’s pro- 
grams (U.S. Department of Education: 2000). 

Among undergraduates, barely half of Hispanics 
enrolled in 1996 attended school full time. Men were 
more likely to attend school full-time than women 
(U.S. Department of Education: 1996a). 

COMPLETION OF DEGREES 

Latinas outnumber Latinos in completion of the asso- 
ciate’s (59 percent to 41 percent), bachelor’s (52 per- 
cent to 48 percent), and master’s (52 percent to 48 
percent) degrees. Latinos outnumber Latinas in their 
completion of professional degrees (56 percent to 44 
percent) and doctorates (51 percent to 49 percent). 
Hispanics overall are dramatically underrepresented 
among doctoral recipients: of the 44,652 doctorates 
conferred in 1996, Latinas received 462 (1 percent of 
total) and Latinos 488 (1 percent of total). These per- 
centages, according to a federal report, have “remained 
relatively flat since the 1980s.” Latinas are the least 
likely of any group of women in the U.S. to complete 
a bachelor’s degree (President’s Advisory Commission: 
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1996, p. 5; U.S. Department of Education: 2000; U.S. 
Department of Education: 1998a). 

In postsecondary education, the national persistence 
rate for all Latinas is between 60 and 75 percent 
(Ginorio, Gutierrez, Cauce, & Acosta: 1995), 
although this figure varies significantly from institu- 
tion to institution. Even at Hispanic-serving institu- 
tions, noncompletion rates can be staggering. At New 
Mexico Highlands University, for example, only 5 
percent of a given entering class will graduate in four 
years; only 30 percent have graduated after 10 years 
(Cornwell: 1998). 

MAJORS 

Latinas constitute a higher percentage of education 
associate’s degrees than White women and earn far 
more of these degrees (76 percent of Hispanic edu- 
cation majors) than their male counterparts. At the 
associate’s and bachelor’s level, Latinas are less likely 
than White women to earn degrees in health sciences 
but far more likely than Latinos to earn degrees in 
this field: three-fourths of health science associate’s 
degrees for Hispanics are earned by women (U.S. 
Department of Education: 1995; U.S Department of 
Education: 1998a). 

Bachelor's Degrees: Subject Areas 

Just as Latina/os tend to be clustered in particular 
schools, the majority pursue only a few majors. The 
most common bachelor’s degree majors for Latina/os 
mirror those of the overall bachelor’s degree popula- 
tion. Business management draws almost 20 percent 
of Latina/o undergraduates (10,765), half of whom 
are Latina. The social sciences and history also attract 
roughly equal numbers of Latinas and Latinos, and 
represent 7,155 of Hispanic bachelor’s degrees. As 
with bachelor’s recipients overall, Latinas are much 
more likely to receive a bachelor’s in education — a 
popular major — than their male counterparts (2,865 
to 871 or 77 percent of Hispanic bachelor’s in educa- 
tion). Similarly, Latinas outnumber their male coun- 



terparts in psychology (3,345 to 1,186 or 74 percent 
of Hispanic psychology degrees). Other popular 
majors in which Latinas outnumber Latinos include 
English (1,448 to 727), foreign languages (1,485 to 
584), the health professions (2,213 to 637), liberal 
arts/general studies (1,651 to 721), and multi/inter- 
disciplinary studies (1,617 to 510). Latinos outnum- 
ber Latinas in very few of the most popular majors, 
most notably in engineering, where 5 percent (2,811) 
of Hispanic undergraduates receive bachelor’s 
degrees, 79 percent of which go to men (2,232 to 
579) (U.S. Department of Education: 1998a). 

Doctoral Degrees: Subject Areas 

As noted earlier, there were only 950 Hispanic doc- 
toral recipients in 1996 in the United States — 488 
men and 462 women. The largest percentage (209 or 
22 percent) of these doctorates went to education 
majors, mostly Latina, which account for fully one in 
four (27 percent) of the Latina doctorates. Psychology 
is the second most popular doctorate for Latina/os, 
and is also disproportionately earned by Latinas (142 
total: 99 Latinas and 43 Latinos). Other disciplines 
with at least 60 Latina/o doctoral recipients feature 
more males than females and include biological sci- 
ences (96 total, 52 males), social sciences and history 
(89 total, 55 males), engineering (83 total, 67 males), 
and the physical sciences (63 total, 54 males). Only 
one Latina in the United States (and only eight 
Latinos) received a doctoral degree in computer and 
information sciences in 1996 (U.S. Department of 
Education: 1998a). 

Science and Engineering Participation 

A National Science Foundation report identifies trou- 
bling trends in science and engineering (S&E) prepa- 
ration. The majority of S&E workers are non-Hispanic 
White males, yet this population is projected to 
decline as a fraction of the workforce population from 
37 percent to 26 percent by 2050. Meanwhile, groups 
currently underrepresented in the S&E workforce — 
Hispanics and African Americans — are likely to grow 
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as a fraction of the workforce. Given these trends, 
Latina participation in science and engineering is 
especially noteworthy The National Science 
Foundation reports that although Latinas comprise 6 
percent of the population, they received only 3 per- 
cent of the S&E bachelor’s degrees and made up only 
2 percent of graduate school enrollment. At the end of 
the S&E pipeline, Latinas comprise less than 1 per- 
cent of the S&E workforce. Significantly, although 
their participation is also quite low, Latinos’ participa- 
tion declines less precipitously from the bachelor’s to 
graduate to workforce level, and they contribute a 
higher percentage than Latinas to the S&E workforce 
(National Science and Technology Council; 2000). 

LATINA/O FACULTY 

Latinas attending colleges and universities are not 
likely to encounter Latinas on the faculty. In the fall of 



1995, Hispanics overall comprised 12,942 of the full- 
time faculty members in United States colleges and 
universities — -just 2 percent of all full-time United 
States faculty. Latinas comprise 5,078 of the full-time 
faculty (1 percent), and Latinos, 7,864. Nationwide, 
Latinas occupy a fraction (0.3 percent) of full profes- 
sor positions: 558 Latinas occupy this rank, in com- 
parison to 1,912 Hispanic males. The largest number 
and percentage of Latinas (1,668 or 33 percent) 
occupy the assistant professor rank, whereas almost 
equal numbers of Hispanic males occupy the assistant 
and the full professor rank (2,068 and 1,912, respec- 
tively) (U.S. Department of Education: 2000). 

ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF EDUCATION 

Latinas get more of an economic “return” on postsec- 
ondary education than Hispanic males, although both 
sexes earn more as they acquire more education. 
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Latinas with a bachelors degree earned 82 percent 
more than those with a high school diploma, while 
Hispanic males with a bachelor’s degree earned 60 
percent more. Currently, Latinas are disproportion- 
ately represented in service occupations (24 percent 
of Latinas; 17 percent of non-Hispanic women) and 
in administrative support and sales occupations. The 
Department of Labor attributes this trend to the fact 
that little more than half of employed Latina women 
have high school diplomas and few have college 
degrees. Latinas’ labor force participation is lower 
than that of White women (56 percent to 60 percent); 
however, it is projected to increase to 80 percent by 
2005. Educational opportunities, linked to substan- 
tially higher earnings for Latinas, would undoubtedly 
boost Latinas’ share of managerial and professional 
positions (U.S. Department of Education: 1995; U.S. 
Census Bureau: 1993b; President’s Advisory 

Commission: 1996). 
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PART 2: CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNITIES 
AFFECTING PARTICIPATION/SUCCESS 



The remainder of this paper will explore and discuss 
some of the factors that contribute to the educational 
trends just presented and to Latinas’ formation of 
possible selves. In this section we approach families, 
peer groups, and schools — both K-12 and postsec- 
ondary — as forms of community, each of which con- 
tributes to an individual’s perception of future 
outcomes and opportunities. We cannot stress 
strongly enough the interaction among the factors 
discussed in all of the sections to follow. Any one 
characteristic is nearly meaningless without simulta- 
neously considering all the elements of Latinas’ lives. 
“Socialization can be fully understood only by exam- 
ining the role of parents in light of the influence of 
other settings in which children and families func- 
tion” (Collins, Maccoby, Steinberg, Hetherington, &r 
Bornstein: 2000, p. 228). 

For many Americans, particularly middle-class 
Anglos, the communities of family, peer groups, and 
school reinforce shared social values and agendas. 
The behaviors and expectations rewarded in the 
home are largely congruent with those rewarded in 
school and articulated among peers. In this sense, 
these communities echo and reinforce one another. 
For many other young people, especially people of 
color, messages sent by these various communities 
can conflict with one another. In school, this can 
result in a “subtractive education” (Valenzuela: 1999) 
that leads to increasingly bifurcated worlds: academic 
versus family, culture of origin versus culture of 
choice/identification, individualist versus commu- 
nity-focused values, and so on. In the ideal commu- 
nity, families find support for their belief systems and 
lifestyles from their neighbors and other social insti- 
tutions. In cases where conflicts and differences exist 
among the values of the school, families, and com- 
munities, children may face multiple, conflicting 



views of who they can and should be. Schools and 
other institutions can approach these differences in a 
way that is affirming of a Latina’s culture and that 
encourages individual academic identification and 
personal creativity or in a way that exacerbates a stu- 
dent’s sense of alienation or fragmentation by dis- 
missing the student’s values. 

FAMILY 

A Latina will form the first images of who she can be 
and what should be considered realistic and reward- 
ing options for her future self within her family of ori- 
gin. A young girl’s sense of possible selves benefits 
from a family environment that supports an array of 
educational and career options. Latino families are 
also shaped by their connections to other cultures in 
the United States and often characterized by marginal 
economic survival, segregation in poor urban neigh- 
borhoods, and an uneasy distrust of a dominant cul- 
ture that is often typified by racism and intolerance. 
In many cases, the local school system may embody 
or represent these characteristics, which in turn shape 
the family’s relationship to the school. 

Family Structure 

As is true of every group in the United States, there is no 
single “typical” Latino family Family structure is diverse 
and covers the spectrum: two-parent families with no 
children or many living at home; single -parent families; 
and extended families with grandparents, adult siblings 
and their children, or family friends living in one home. 
In some homes, only Spanish is spoken; in others, only 
English. In still others, both are used. 

Yet family structure is most often conceived in the 
research literature as simply the presence or absence 
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of a father in the home. According to the U.S. Census 
Bureau, Hispanic families are more likely than non- 
Hispanic White families to have a female householder 
with no spouse present. Twenty-three percent of all 
Hispanic families, compared with 13 percent of non- 
Hispanic White families, were maintained by a female 
householder with no spouse present. Not only are 
Hispanic female-headed households more numerous, 
they also tend to be poorer than White female-headed 
households, with a median income of $12,406 com- 
pared to $17,414. Puerto Rican female householders 
have the lowest income of all Hispanic families in the 
country (U.S. Census Bureau: 1993b). 

It is generally assumed that children in single-parent 
homes fare worse than children from two-parent 
homes due to reduced economic circumstances, lim- 
ited supervision, and so on. However, not all research 
supports this assumption. Reyes and Jason (1993) 
found that 9th graders classified as being at high risk 
and low risk for dropping out of high school did not 
differ in their family structures; that is, students from 
high-risk groups were no more or less likely to come 
from single-parent homes. 

Much less is known about additional elements of fam- 
ily structure, such as the impact of siblings, grand- 
parents, or other adults in the home. We know very 
little about how different household configurations — 
aside from the one- or two-parent family — may affect 
achievement and education for Latinas. This omission 
in the research base has particular significance for 
understanding Latina/o education, since Latina moth- 
ers may draw on other adults — not spouses — in the 
home to cope with low wages and earnings potential 
and to alleviate economic distress (Ortiz: 1997). 

Even less is known about the influence of siblings on 
a child’s academic achievement. While many theorists 
suggest that decision-making about education in 
Latino families takes into account whole family needs 
so that an older child may curtail his or her own edu- 
cation to support the family economically or to allow 
younger children to succeed, this proposition is not 



well studied. Some evidence suggests that the effect of 
older siblings may be particularly powerful if they 
curtailed their own aspirations because of the need to 
leave school and work (Gandara: 1995). Anecdotal 
data suggest that siblings can play a crucial role by 
supporting one another through sharing chores and 
responsibilities, among other things (Ginorio & 
Grignon: 2000; Ginorio <Sr Huston: 2000). Larger- 
scale data suggest that students who drop out are 
more likely to have siblings who dropped out, and 
students who graduated are more likely to have sib- 
lings who graduated (Val verde: 1987). 

Themes and Questions for Further Research: 

• What influence do different household configura- 
tions have, aside from the absence or presence of a 
father, on educational outcomes? 

• What influence do siblings have on Latinas’ educa- 
tional outcomes and choices? 

Centrality of Family 

Two values that cut across many distinct “Hispanic” 
cultures are the centrality of the family and the impor- 
tance of religious affiliation, most commonly, 
Catholicism (Ginorio, Gutierrez et al.: 1995). Thus, 
many Latinas’ possible selves are more intrinsically 
tied to the family than are those of other ethnic and 
racial groups in the United States (see Sidebar Two). 

Unsurprisingly, then, qualitative research also sug- 
gests that parental involvement, especially for low- 
income Latina/os, boosts educational outcomes 
(Delgado-Gaitan: 1991; Duran: 2000; Perna: 2000). 
Federal initiatives for Hispanic education have pre- 
scribed a positive focus on the family, noting that we 
“need to recognize that Hispanic families have social 
capital on which to build” (Lockwood & Secada: 
2000). Yet there has been little discussion in research 
or policy of how the centrality of family life may affect 
Latinas and Latinos differently, despite the gendered 
nature of roles and responsibilities in most families in 
the United States. A 1998 report on college -bound 
students, for example, finds that the greatest discrep- 
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ancy between Hispanic and White seniors has to do 
with the compatibility of students’ home life with 
schooling. “One-third of Hispanic seniors, at a level at 
least 10 percent higher than Whites, worry about 
money problems, family obligations, a lack of a good 
place to study at home, and parental disinterest in 
their education” (College Bound Hispanics: 1998). 
Family care-giving obligations, especially, fall more on 
Latinas than on their male counterparts (Chacon, 
Cohen, Camarena, Gonzales, & Strover: 1983). 

A principal of a Denver high school that 
aggressively works to keep Hispanic stu- 
dents in school notes that u the Latino cul- 
ture values education , hut it values family 
above all And when it comes to choosing 
between going to school and helping the 
family the family will win This princi- 
pal combated the dropout rate by estab- 
lishing flexible schedules so that students 



could accommodate work demands and 
family roles as well as school including a 
program for pregnant and parenting 
Latinas to continue their education. 

—(Vail: 1998) 

By the same token, however, family ties and supports 
are a resource for Latina/os’ educational achievement 
when schools are equipped to build on this strength 
in the community They may provide powerful incen- 
tives and resources for Latinas to pursue education 
and to excel (Valenzuela: 1999), a theme that invites 
further research. Qualitative studies of high-achieving 
Latina women in academia confirm Gandara’s 1995 
findings that “family support was mentioned over and 
over” in their narratives of success. “Their families 
believed in education despite wide differences in edu- 
cational backgrounds.” Support from mothers was 
especially important, as it seems to be in families in 
which parents have little in the way of social capital. 
However, “being in school was never an excuse to 
shortcut family duties as daughter, wife, partner, 



Sidebar Two: Home/School Cultural and Value Conflicts for Latina/os 



Home 

Nurtures dependency 
Children loved and enjoyed 
Nurtures cooperation 
Authoritarian style 
Low-income children usually do not 
have preschool experiences 
Low-income families are forced to 
value daily survival more than the 
educational needs of their children 
Girls do not need to be educated as 
much as boys 

Admonishes immodesty in girls 

Promotes ignorance of sexual 
matters 

Achievement is for family satisfaction 
Nonsegregated age groups 
Segregated sex groups 
Machismo for boys 
Marianismo for girls 
Some low-income families do not see 
the connection between school- 
related behaviors, such as daily 
school attendance, and doing well 
in school 



School 

Values independence 
Teacher seen as distant or cold 
Values competition 
Democratic style 
Expects preschool experiences 

Expects parents to value education 
above other values 

Both sexes should be educated 
equally 

Physical education requires changing 
in front of others 
Advocates sex education 

Achievement is for self-satisfaction 
Segregated age groups 
Nonsegregated sex groups 
Less sexually typed male ideal 
Less sexually typed female ideal 
School assumes that families know 
the types of child and family 
behaviors that lead to good 
school performance 



Source: Vasquez-Nuttall & Romero-Garda (1989, p. 67) 
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mother, or caregiver. The family held very high expec- 
tations for her fulfilling family responsibilities at 
whatever age” (Garcia & Associates: 1998). Similarly, 
the concept of family, rather than individual, success 
through education can lead parents to place a high 
value on Latina education as a means to elevate chil- 
dren, siblings, and other family members. 

Neither my father nor my mother ever 
gave up trying to socialize me — “ civilize ” 
me, my mother would often say. 

Throughout those years, they inculcated 
in me that intellectually and artistically I 
was as capable as my brothers. So they 
provided me with the best education they 
could afford. They made clear to me, 
nonetheless, that all this was being done 
not just to satisfy my own needs as an 
individual, above all I was being edu- 
cated to serve the needs of the family I 
would one day have. 

“When you educate a man,” my father 
would often tell my younger sister and 
me, “you educate an individual. But 
when you educate a woman, you educate 
the whole family.” ... 

It wasn’t unusual for Mexican fathers — 
almost regardless of class — to deny their 
daughters the advantages of formal 
schooling on the false premise that as 
women they would always be supported 
and protected by their husbands. The 
important thing was, then, my uncles per- 
functorily stated, to get as successful a 



husband as could be found for the girls in 
the family. Problem solved. 

My father was not quite the typical 
Mexican father in this respect. But even 
this atypical man, who has been and will 
continue to be one of the most influential 
people in my life, was subject to the 
social norms and pressures that made 
the education of woman a separate (if 
equal) experience. 

— Lucha Corpi, " Epiphany : The Third Gift" 

(Castillo-Speed: 1995) 

Social Class and Cultural Capital 

Contrary to popular beliefs about Hispanic communi- 
ties, most parents hope that their children will excel in 
school; yet Latino families’ economic and social con- 
texts often preclude the realization of those dreams. 
One of the most pervasive difficulties with interpreting 
data about ethnic/racial minorities in the United States 
is untangling the effects of poverty from the effects of 
culture. By most measures, Latina/os are among the 
most impoverished members of the U.S. society (U.S. 
Census Bureau: 1993b). In areas where the Latino pop- 
ulation is new to the country and in which English is a 
second (or not even spoken) language, poverty is ram- 
pant. But language is just part of the problem: even in 
areas where the Latino community is largely born in 
the U.S. and fluent in English, the poverty rate is twice 
as high as it is for Anglos (Aponte & Siles: 1994). 

Both poverty and cultural differences — in terms of 
language and other values — create barriers to parents’ 
effective mobilization of resources on their children’s 
behalf. Conversely, cultural values can create 
assets — such as bilingualism and family support net- 
works — for students in education-affirming schools. 
Social scientists use the term “cultural capital” to refer 
to resources such as familiarity with educational 
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terms and jargon, the provision of reading materials 
in the home, and exposure to (European-based) cul- 
tural enrichment such as museums, literature, art, 
and music. Parents with little disposable income and 
a lack of familiarity with English (not to mention aca- 
demic terminology) and American schooling proce- 
dures do not have the same levels or types of cultural 
capital as middle-class Anglo families. This is particu- 
larly problematic when schools assume that children 
come to their classrooms with these resources at their 
command and that parents can and will aggressively 
advocate on their child’s behalf. 

In 1995 12 percent of Hispanic children had parents 
whose highest educational level was college or above, 
compared with 38 percent of White children and 14 
percent of African American children. More than one 
in four — 27 percent — Hispanic children have parents 
whose highest level of education was “less than high 
school,” a notably higher percentage than for African 
American children (16 percent) or for White children 
(4 percent) (U.S. Department of Education: 1997). 

The Family Economy and 
Latinas' Contributions 

Parents who have high educational goals for their 
children nonetheless may require labor contributions 
or economic support from their children for the fam- 
ily to survive. For children from poor families, eco- 
nomic need often results in poor attendance at all 
levels of the schooling process. Many Latinas con- 
tribute to their families with unpaid labor before the 
laws governing legal employment age allow them to 
contribute with a paycheck. For young women, this 
often means providing child care before and after 
school. For many, family labor often means they must 
miss their first classes of the day to look after children 
whose schools start later in the day. Paid and unpaid 
labor curtails a student’s participation in extracurricu- 
lar activities as well as time to spend studying and 
forming relationships with classmates. 
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Anecdotal evidence suggests that even young children 
may spend substantial time acting as translators to 
their non-English-speaking parents, a topic that 
deserves further exploration. A recent article on 
Latina/os in Washington, D.C., describes children 
who “connect [their families] to the English-speaking 
world.” A director of community education inter- 
viewed for the article finds that “more often students 
lost time from school and lose time from learning. 
They simply do not come in, because they have to 
translate for their parents at the doctor’s [office] or 
social services or somewhere else.” It is possible, 
although it requires further research, that girls and 
women, charged with the maintenance of family ties, 
shoulder more of the “translation” responsibilities 
than male siblings and view their role as integral to 
the family’s well-being, rather than an individual sac- 
rifice. A Nicaraguan daughter-translator explains, “My 
mom came [to the U.S.] because she wanted a better 
life for us. She wants me to get a good education, and 
this is what I can do to repay her” (Stockwell: 2000). 

The reason we came here , my mother 
had a lot of problems , money situations. 
But again , my family was always there 
for us, too. But she felt kind of embar- 
rassed to ask for help ... Yd try to help 
her as much as possible , you know , like 
taking care of my little sister while she 
was working. She had two jobs. She was 
working during morning and nights to 
support us. And even though it was very 
hard , she wanted us to go to a private 
school. She always tried to give us the 
best, the excellent education for us. 

— " Refusing the Betrayal: Latinas Redefining Gender, Sexuality, 
Family, and Home" (Fine & Weis: 1998) 
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j Family and School 

For Latino students — particularly 
girls — child care is a common burden 
that can compete with school. One of 
six children, Magdaly Marroquin, 16, 
shares regular responsibility for 
babysitting her 3-year-old brother John ' 
i until their mother, Bibiana, returns 
from work. Two days a week, the 
Guatemala native leaves her last class 
early at her Wheaton, Maryland, high 
school to collect John from daycare. 
Sometimes, she misses basketball prac- 
tice. On other days, the babysitting 
j task falls to her 13-year-old sister. 

| 

“It’s hard sometimes,” says Marroquin, 
“because you want to do your home- 
| work and ...he wants to play. 

Sometimes you can’t go out at all.” j 

For a long time she used her childcare 
duties as an excuse for blowing off her 
homework. Her stock refrain to her 
mother’s questions about homework 
! was “I did it during lunch. ” No more. 
i Marroquin, who wants to teach math, 
says she knows her future hinges on her 
; school performance. Says the 10th- 
| grader, “I wanted to do something bet- 
j ter with my life. Everything before was j 
| socializing.” 

| 

— Magdaly Marroquin (Morse: 2000) 



Contrary to popular assumption, family responsibili- 
ties and unpaid labor may not negatively affect 
achievement. A study of high- and low-achieving 
Latinas in the San Diego City Schools finds that high 
achievers tend to have more responsibility at home 
than low achievers. Half of the high achievers take 
care of younger siblings in comparison with 20 per- 
cent of the low achievers. The majority of all 
Latinas — 70 percent of the high achievers and 80 per- 
cent of the low achievers — also report paid work 
experience in addition to family responsibilities (San 
Diego City Schools: 1989). 

On a more abstract level, children are aware of the 
limitations their families face and may curtail their 
educational goals to remain in line with their percep- 
tions of their parents’ ability to support them in their 
choices (Ginorio & Huston: 2000; Ginorio & 
Grignon: 2000). 

Migration Patterns and Farm Work 

While immigration status is a relatively common vari- 
able in studies, few studies explore the impact of 
migration. Children of migrant workers are more 
likely to transfer frequently and miss school — prima- 
rily to act as translators for their parents' (Martinez, 
Scott, Cranston-Gingras, & Platt: 1994). According to 
the Migrant Attrition Project, the dropout rate for 
migrant students is close to half (Perez: 2000). Yet 
migrant students are notoriously underidentified and 
underreported in states with large Hispanic popula- 
tions. A recent preliminary study found that 70 per- 
cent of migrant students in districts with large Latino 
populations were not identified as they moved to a 
new campus (Perez: 2000). A qualitative study of 
Latina migrant mothers who traveled with their fami- 
lies to pick tomatoes in northeastern Pennsylvania 
reveal contradictory values that they and their chil- 
dren experience, particularly around differences in 
sex roles between their own and the dominant culture 
and the choice between continuing education to seek 
careers outside farm work or taking advantage of the 
immediate availability of work and the opportunity to 
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make money. Although Latina mothers would like to 
help their children out of the migrant life, they face 
daunting exigencies (Bressler: 1996). 

Children raised by parents who settle in one commu- 
nity will have at least that community on which to 
rely for consistency and adult supervision. Children 
raised by parents who follow the growing season of 
various crops all over the country may be less likely 
to find themselves integrated into larger social struc- 
tures that facilitate educational attainment in school. 

Themes and Questions for Further Research: 

• Work, family responsibilities, and education: how 
are family responsibilities allocated? How do they 
influence schooling and achievement? ’ 

Family Acculturation 

When individuals or groups with different cultures 
come into contact, social and psychological processes 
take place that lead to changes in the culture of one or 
both groups. In cultures of equal status, the changes 
are assumed to be of equal magnitude for both groups. 
In the case of the United States, it is assumed that 
immigrants will change their culture to resemble that 
of the Anglo majority Acculturation refers to changes 
wherein one group acquires some of the characteristic 
values or behaviors of the other without giving up its 
own values or behaviors. Assimilation refers to the 
acquisition of new values or behaviors that replace 
original values or behaviors with the intent of becom- 
ing like the group being copied. 

Researchers try to measure the acculturation of immi- 
grant groups in a variety of ways, such as years or gen- 
erations of residence in the United States, use of the 
English language, educational attainment, and number 
of non-Latina/o friends. Conversely, they may measure 
attachment to Latino culture by use of the Spanish lan- 
guage, participation in Latino cultural festivals, and 
constructed scales of Spanish pride, among other indi- 
cators. The result of all this variable creation is that 
acculturation may refer to very different things from 



one study to another. Unlike assimilation, which 
requires the abandonment of the culture of origin, 
acculturation does not necessarily involve the rejection 
of one culture for another. Families attached to Latino 
culture are not necessarily less attached to Anglo cul- 
ture. It is entirely possible — and even beneficial — for 
Latinas to maintain strong ties to their Latino heritage 
while simultaneously participating in Anglo culture 
(Gomez & Fassinger. 1994; Valenzuela: 1999). 

The ongoing, heated debate over who is to “blame” for 
the low academic achievement of many ethno-racial 
minorities has often centered on the culture of the eth- 
nic group in question. Researcher Guadalupe Valdes 
explains: “In its strongest form, proponents of [the cul- 
ture argument] argue that poor children are trapped in 
a culture of poverty and locked into a cycle of failure. 
Those who subscribe to this position maintain that 
children succeed in school only if their many deficien- 
cies are corrected and if they are taught to behave in 
more traditionally mainstream ways” (Valdes: 1997, p. 
398). Others have suggested that renouncing one’s 
culture of origin actually deters achievement through 
a subtraction of cultural and linguistic resources criti- 
cal to success (Valenzuela: 1999) and that the best 
path to economic well-being lies through celebrating 
one’s culture while simultaneously participating in the 
institutions of the dominant culture. 

For Latino families, much of the discussion around 
acculturation and academic achievement centers on 
language. In general, Latina/o parents seem to support 
their children’s participation in Anglo culture through 
the use of the English language (LaVelle: 1996). 

Lack of familiarity with the English language or lack 
of understanding of how schools work may have a 
negative effect on parents’ ability to either help their 
children with school work or effectively interact with 
school personnel on their children’s behalf. Despite a 
nearly universal desire to help with homework, only 
77 percent of Latina mothers surveyed felt they could 
help with reading and 66 percent with math (com- 
pared with 97 percent and 86 percent of Anglo moth- 
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ers) (Stevenson, Chen, & Uttal: 1990). Hispanic par- 
ents with similar characteristics to other parents in all 
other aspects (evaluation of the child, definition of 
giftedness, etc.) are significantly less likely to request 
that a school test their child for placement in a gifted 
classroom (Scott, Perou, & Urbano: 1992). This ten- 
dency to be less likely to pursue enrollment in gifted 
programs could be due to language differences be- 
tween parents and school personnel, or cultural views 
that hold excellence as something to be achieved and 
recognized in the group — not the individual. 

In a qualitative study of tracking practices across 
several communities in Baltimore, first-generation 
Americans whose parents emigrated from countries 
“linguistically and culturally distinct from the U.S.” 
described how the families’ “social positions as immi- 
grants also limited the families’ understanding of the 
American educational system. As a result, these fami- 
lies heeded the advice of teachers and counselors who 
sometimes recommended that students move up the 
tracking hierarchy, but more often suggested that stu- 
dents move down” (Yonezawa: 1998, p. 9). 

Children are sometimes caught between their families’ 
efforts at cultural retention and their own exposure to 
the larger culture through media, peers, and schools. 
Some children end up feeling alienated from Anglo 
school culture, as well as from the culture of their par- 
ents. In these cases, children may adopt an urban 
street culture that has more in common with other 
urban youth than with other Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren or with Anglo classmates at school (Katz: 1996). 
Children who present themselves as part of the urban 
street culture are easy for teachers to stereotype and 
discount or dismiss, regardless of their actual partici- 
pation in it, or their true academic abilities or aspira- 
tions (Valenzuela: 1999). This is one route through 
which a student’s sense of self becomes bifurcated, 
leaving some students to disengage from education. 



Values, Expectations, and Norms 

Most Latina/o parents value education and encour- 
age their children to do well in school (Huston, 
Ginorio, Frevert, & Bierman: 1996; Romo & 
Falbo: 1996). More than 90 percent of Latina/o 
children report that their parents want them to go 
to college — the same rate that Anglos report 
(Smith: 1995). Latina/o students in high school are 
as likely as Anglo students to report that their par- 
ents check their homework, talk about their classes 
and studies, limit their social and TV activities, and 
visit their classrooms (U.S. Department of 
Education: 1995). 

Academic success is seen as the ticket to a better 
life for both the child and the entire family, espe- 
cially in a context where the American Dream is a 
powerful incentive for immigration and heavily 
promoted in the schools and popular culture. 
However, this desire for academic achievement 
must be embedded within other cultural values. 
For example, Latino families commonly value 
respect for authority over individual assertiveness 
(Vasquez-Nuttall & Romero-Garcla: 1989) and 
reward achievement most highly when it benefits 
the collective. The Latino emphasis on respect as 
part of education (Valenzuela: 1999) may lead to 
students being labeled apathetic or insolent and 
receiving less attention in the classroom than their 
Anglo peers. This value system runs contrary to the 
Anglo school culture, where individual achieve- 
ment is prized over group achievement, where out- 
spoken — even aggressive — students receive more 
attention in the competitive classroom, and where 
submissive behavior is seen as a negative trait, 
often associated with a lack of engagement 
(Vasquez-Nuttall & Romero-Garcla: 1989). 
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Women are strong in spirit and I think 
they are stronger than men emotionally. 

It is better for them to make their minds 
strong. They are just going to be a strong 
person. They are the — how do you say 
it — the prop for the family. They are the 
head of the household — the kids and 
everything. The kids look up to them. 
They go to them for advice. They don’t 
go to the father — well sometimes. The 
woman has to be strong. 

— AAUW Educational Foundation, focus group with high school 
Latinas on education, Los Angeles, 1998 

Parents may also hold expectations about children’s 
commitments to the family (as exhibited through 
work, participation in religious activities, choices in 
residential location, etc.) that run contrary to the 
expectations of the school system. Furthermore, these 
expectations may be affected by gender norms within 
the culture, a possibility we discuss at more length in 
the next section. 

Although education in the abstract is valued, many 
families are ambivalent about the American school 
system, having encountered and resisted the assimila- 
tionist approach prevalent in many schools (Brown & 
Stent: 1977). Families unfamiliar with and often alien- 
ated by school may have a generalized fear and dis- 
trust of the educational system (Rendon & Amaury: 
1987), which leads to decreased involvement in edu- 
cational programs. For example, Latino families are 
less likely than others to take advantage of preschool 
programs for their children, even after controlling for 
income, employment status, and education (Fuller, 
Eggers-Pierola, FI olio way, Liang, & Rambaud: 1996). 
From 1973 to 1993, Hispanic three- and four-year-old 
preschool enrollments remained flat (at 15 percent), 
while White preschool enrollments steadily grew from 
18 to 35 percent. White and African American pre- 
school enrollments were roughly equal in 1995, yet 



Schoolwork Comes First 

Luisa Camacho , mother of 4-year-old 
Chantelle, 10-year-old Cheri, and 9- 
year-old Sharon , says she doesn't 
worry that her daughters may drop 
out of school one day. The girls — 
bom here after Camacho emigrated 
from the Dominican Republic 10 
years ago — know education is “muy 
importante,” says their mother ; that 
homework has precedence over “tele- 
vision.” “They love to study,” she 
says. “They can get whatever they 
need as long as they study. Education 
is a top priority.” 

After Sharon began attending week- 
end sessions of a support program 
called Educacion 2000, the sprinkling 
of C’s on her report card turned into 
A’s and B’s. The fourth-grader, who 
attends school in Prince George's 
County, Maryland, credits hard work 
and positive thinking: “Always listen 
to your teacher and do your work, 
and think good stuff,” she says, “and 
don't think you're gonna get bad 
grades, because if you think that, you 
will” 

— Luisa Camacho (Morse: 2000) 
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Hispanic enrollment continued to lag, despite consid- 
erable learning advantages associated with quality pre- 
school programs (President’s Advisory Commission: 
1996; U.S. Department of Education: 1995). Parents 
with preschool children perceive a mismatch between 
the school’s expectations for children and those 
endorsed by the family. The President’s Advisory 
Commission on Educational Excellence for Hispanic 
Americans confirms this, noting that “low-income 
Hispanic families often believe their home environ- 
ments are better for their children than programs like 
Head Start, because many early childhood services are 
not prepared to deal with the linguistic and cultural 
diversity of their children” (President’s Advisory 
Commission: 1996, p. 2). 

At the other end of the educational process, postsec- 
ondary education is often perceived as coming at the 
cost of maintaining close family ties and personal inter- 
dependencies that are highly valued in Latino culture 
(Ginorio & Martinez: 1998; Seymour & Hewitt: 1997). 
Schools that dismiss or simply overlook the impor- 
tance of family support fail to capitalize on an impor- 
tant factor in the success of Latinas. Research by Helen 
Garcia and another study by Norma Martlnez-Rogers 
found that family support was mentioned repeatedly 
by Latina doctoral recipients, most of whom were first- 
generation women college students. The great majority 
named family and community involvement as meas- 
ures of their personal worth and academic success 
(Why Hispanic-American: 1998). As in other cultures, 
women are charged with the maintenance of family ties. 
Thus, for many Latinas, possible selves imagined for 
the postsecondary years must include some integration 
of those conflicting expectations, or they will be forced 
to choose between education or loyalty to the family 

Gender Role Socialization 

Given the centrality of the family in many Latino cul- 
tures, it is unsurprising that many families emphasize 
or highly esteem traditional roles for women as wives 
and mothers. Although there is variance within fami- 



lies and Latino cultures on this issue, residual, tradi- 
tional expectations for women persist. For example, 
among Puerto Ricans with lower socioeconomic sta- 
tus (SES), gender roles for women are extremely 
restrictive; many traditional adults question the value 
of any education for women (Vasquez-Nuttall & 
Romero- Garcia: 1989). For many Latinas, however, 
this traditionalism interacts with educational expecta- 
tions and family ambitions to produce conflict for 
young women trying to follow contradictory pre- 
scriptions (Gonzalez: 1988; Flores-Niemann, Romero, 
& Arbona: 2000). 

The point is nobody really went to col- 
lege and my parents — Tm the last girl at 
home — my parents are looking at me 
saying okay , you have to do this and you 
have to do that. They set my goals for 
me but it is my choice if I want to follow 
what they want me to do. To prove to 
them , to make them happy — 1 have to go 
by their rules. 

— AAUW Educational Foundation, focus group with high school 
Latinas on education, Los Angeles, 1998 

Conflicts about gender-appropriate behavior are an- 
other element that may bifurcate Latinas’ sense of their 
possible selves. Parents see peer influence as affecting 
their daughters more than their sons and therefore 
closely monitor or restrict their daughters’ activities as 
a guidance strategy (Azmitia & Brown: 1999). This 
strategy remains active even at the college level where 
parents prefer that unmarried daughters live at home 
(Guerra: 1996). Alternately, parents may see Latino- 
affirming schools as places where girls can explore 
and harmonize various gender roles and expectations. 
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PREGNANCY AND SEXUALITY 



Teen pregnancy has often been treated as a health crisis in the United States — one that limits educational opportunities for both 
mother and child. Both families and schools play an important role in this phenomenon. Because the subject demands more 
attention, we have moved this discussion to its own section. 



Family and Sociocultural Factors 

The roles of mother and/or wife are highly valued for 
women in virtually all cultures. However, every culture has 
expectations about what constitutes acceptable timing of 
these events in the course of life. Teenage motherhood is 
considered a natural, normal process in many cultures. 
Many Latinas in this country come from areas where 
teenagers often marry and bear children as their primary 
(or only) rite of passage to adulthood, and the status asso- 
ciated with these events is highly rewarding. Researcher 
Pamela Erickson notes, "Pregnant women are afforded a 
prestigious position. ... For many young women from dis- 
advantaged homes ... pregnancy may be the first time in 
a long time that they have received attention and 
respect." Ideally, the communities where this idea is 
prevalent are also organized so as to better support young 
couples with minimum education and life experience 
(Erickson: 1998). 

Having a baby is a lottery ticket for 
many teenagers. It brings with it at least 
the dream of something better, and if 
the dream fails, not much is lost. If 
America cares about its young people, it 
must make them feel they have a rich 
array of choices, so that having a baby 
is not the only or the most attractive 
option on the horizon. 

— Kristen Luker, 1997 

In the United States, marriage and motherhood are more 
likely to be rewarded by middle-class Anglo society if 
they occur after high school and preferably after college. 
Pregnancy has particular relevance for Latinas. The 
National Center for Health Statistics reported in 1998 that 
for the first time, Hispanic teenagers are having babies at 
higher rates than White or African American girls. Almost 
11 percent of Latinas aged 15-19 gave birth in 1995 (this 
figure describes births rather than pregnancy rates). 



The effect of pregnancy on Latinas' educational achieve- 
ment, however, is ambiguous. One comparative study 
found that teen birth was the most predictive factor of 
the chances of a Latina's dropping out of school. The only 
other significant predictor found in that study was 
whether or not the family received federal aid (Forste & 
Tienda: 1992). Latinas tend to cite concerns about sex 
and pregnancy at earlier ages than their Anglo and Asian 
age peers (Haag: 1999), although Latinas drop out due to 
pregnancy at about the same rate as Anglo girls. Three 
out of 10 Latinas report leaving school due to pregnancy, 
despite their higher rates of childbearing during the high 
school years (Forste & Tienda: 1992; Portner: 1998; U.S. 
Department of Education: 1995; Smith: 1995; Kaplan, 
1990 cited by Erickson: 1998). Another study argues that 
the effect of teen marriage and pregnancy on high school 
completion was significant only for Whites, in both the 
short term (Forste & Tienda: 1992) and for eventual pur- 
suit of postsecondary degrees (Rich & Kim: 1999). 

It is not clear, then, that teen pregnancy precipitates a dis- 
ruption of a low-SES Latina's life plan or trajectory 
(although it clashes with middle-class, Anglo culture and 
life plans), or that it would precipitate dropping out of 
school. In fact, a study of poor Latinas in East Los Angeles 
finds that the opposite may be true: although conventional 
wisdom holds that teen girls drop out of school because 
they are pregnant, a majority in this study (63 percent) 
were not attending school when they became pregnant. 
Dropping out of school may encourage Latina teen preg- 
nancy, rather than the converse. We discuss this possibil- 
ity below in the section on schools. 

Once Latinas give birth, it is less likely that they will 
return to high school to complete a degree: only 27 per- 
cent of Latinas who gave birth during their teen years 
completed a degree by their mid-20s, compared to 55 
percent among Whites and 67 percent of African 
Americans (Yawn, Yawn, & Brindis: 1997). Some 
research suggests that this may be so because teen 
Latinas, unlike African Americans, may not be encour- 
aged to pursue further education once they are mothers, 
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as they are "viewed as having entered the realm of moth- 
erhood with primary responsibilities for the home rather 
than finishing their education" (Yawn et al. : 1997). 
Indeed, although Latinas are more likely to be sexually 
active than Whites, they are also more likely to be mar- 
ried than other groups of girls (Yawn et al.: 1997). 

As soon as I got out of high school I 
was pregnant but as soon as I had my 
baby I got right back in and this is like , 
what I'm going to do for the rest of my 
life and I'm not going to wait and not go 
to school because this is the money I'm 
going to be supporting my family with. 
So I've got to rush it 

— AAUW Educational Foundation, focus group with high 
school Latinas on education, Los Angeles, 1998 

Family Support 

Some studies suggest that strong family support is one 
major reason that higher birth rates among Latina 
teenagers do not lead to higher dropout rates (Romo & 
Falbo: 1996; Erickson: 1998). However, this support 
varies across Hispanic communities and according to 
immigration status. A 1995 study based on U.S. Census 
data shows that "foreign-born" young mothers, in a "dis- 
tinctive immigrant strategy, especially for Mexicans," are 
more likely than their U.S.-born counterparts to rely on 
family resources and help to raise their children. Among 
young Latina mothers, economic support from families 
further differs, with Puerto Ricans appearing worse off 
financially than others, and Cuban mothers better off 
than other groups (Kahn & Berkowitz: 1995). 



Schools 

One of the most difficult subjects schools teach is sex 
education. Pressure from parents and community mem- 
bers often results in sexual education ending up on the 
"evaded" curriculum — never discussed, and its side 
effects ignored and relegated to the area of "personal 
problems." Even if sex education is taught as part of the 
formal curriculum in health class, meaningful school- 
based support systems for teen mothers are still relatively 
rare. Teen mothers rarely have good options for child care 
and alternative scheduling that will allow them to work 
toward, and complete, their high school degree. "Sex 
education school initiatives tend to place primary respon- 
sibility for adolescent pregnancy on girls" (AAUW 
Educational Foundation: 1998). 

Furthermore, schools are implicated in this process when 
they are inattentive to students who are struggling: "Girls 
with previous academic difficulties (e.g., poor grades, 
grade retentions) were more likely to become pregnant, 
use drugs and alcohol, and engage in delinquent behav- 
ior" (AAUW Educational Foundation: 1998, p. 116). 

Similarly, a 1998 sociological study argues that "girls who 
are discouraged at school will often escape through get- 
ting pregnant," which reverses the common argument 
that pregnancy precipitates dropping out. Manlove ex- 
plains that among dropouts, female Hispanics have the 
highest rate of pregnancy at almost half (48 percent), and 
African Americans, the lowest at one-third (Manlove: 1998). 

A study of the effects of pregnancy and childbearing on 
dropping out in the Southwest concludes that although 
pregnancy was one of the reasons (accounting for one- 
third of school dropouts), it was not the primary cause of 
dropping out among Latina females. Being behind a 
grade and traditional family sex roles emerged as impor- 
tant causes of dropping out (Kaplan:1990). 



School then enters the equation on education in three 
distinct ways: conducting sex education classes to dis- 
courage pregnancy, offering support services to pregnant 
teens and young mothers, and ensuring that girls are 
engaged in school. 
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It’s like I have to go to college because 
neither of my parents did. They know I 
do have high expectations for myself ... 
if I didn’t go to college, my mom would 
kick me out. That is what I have to do. 

So it’s like I have to prove to them that 
yes, 1 will do whatever I say I can. 

— AAUW Educational Foundation, focus group with high school 
Latinas on education, Los Angeles, 1998 

Among a sample of academically successful Latinas 
(mostly Puerto Rican), Thorne (1995) found low lev- 
els of sex role traditionalism. Adherence to traditional 
sex role stereotypes is a barrier to college retention 
(Castellanos & Fujitsubo: 1997; Flores-Niemann et 
al.: 2000). Research by Cardoza in 1991 found a 
strong relationship between sex-role status and col- 
lege attendance and persistence among Flispanic 
women. Women who adhered to “traditional” sex 
roles (i.e., married with children or placing a high 
value on these qualities) were not attending or per- 
sisting in college to the same extent as “nontradi- 
tional” Latinas (Cardoza: 1991). 

Themes and Questions for Further Research : 

* How, if at all, do Latinas and Latinos differ in their 
views of education, and why? 

* How does acculturation of women affect educa- 
tional outcomes? 

PEERS AND PEER GROUPS 

While parental wishes and expectations clearly influ- 
ence every student’s life, peers can also play a pivotal 
role in either limiting or expanding a person’s pool of 
possible selves. For girls still shaping their sense of 
self, peers play an important role in deterring or 
encouraging academic achievement and forming a self 
that aspires to academic excellence. The influence of 
peers can be either encouraging or dismissive of aca- 
demically successful selves (Ginorio & Grignon: 2000; 
Ginorio & Huston: 2000). In a sample of rural girls, 



40 percent report that their friends are supportive of 
their plans to go to college and 9 percent report that 
their friends are barriers to their college plans. Among 
a matched sample of dropouts and students who 
graduated, those who graduated were far more likely 
to have friends who did not drop out and who encour- 
aged their success in high school. The author con- 
cludes, “The impact of peer group was a stronger 
determining factor in the student’s decision to drop 
out or remain in school than any other factor with the 
exception of grades” (Val verde: 1987, p. 324). One 
area of discord between parents and children is the 
choice of friends whom parents often see as deterring 
their children, particularly boys, from “el buen 
camino” (the path of life) (Azmitia & Brown: 1999). 

Adults often dictate different roles from those dictated 
by peers (Cohen, Blanc, Christman, Brown, & Sims: 
1996, p. 60). Young people may be faced with pres- 
sure from their friends to choose among the stereotyp- 
ical roles found within those communities. “Will they 
be ‘schoolgirls’ approved by adults, ‘cool girls’ popular 
with peers and doing well in school, or ‘cholos’ (sic) 
involved with gang culture?” (Cohen et al.: 1996). The 
strategy chosen by a particular girl will reflect not only 
her personal preferences but also the school setting. 
The choices for a Latina in a majority Latina/o school 
may be different from those she would make in a 
school where she is a distinct minority. 

Peers’, schools’, and families’ rewards and penalties 
for these roles and behaviors are not always in agree- 
ment. For example, both schools and families may be 
opposed to premature sexual activity even while 
boyfriends (and the larger peer network) encourage a 
young woman to engage in sex. Furthermore, while 
schools and parents are opposed to this activity, the 
sanctions each would impose on sexually active 
women may be quite different. Of particular impor- 
tance is the 33 percent of 10th grade girls who report 
that boyfriends or fiances make it more difficult for 
them to go to college (Ginorio & Grignon: 2000; 
Ginorio & Huston: 2000). This finding at the high 
school level is consistent with college-level findings 
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that more traditional Latinas worry about being 
labeled too educated by prospective Latino husbands. 
Therefore, a young woman’s choices of possible selves 
may be conditioned not only by the pressures she 
perceives from these various sources, but also by her 
understanding of the consequences her choices may 
carry for those people who are most important to her. 

Some peers resent Latinas’ engagement and success in 
school, and Latinas who do well in their classes may 
find themselves the target of harassment. 

In DeAnza Montoya’s Santa Fe Latina 
neighborhood, it was considered “Anglo” 
or “nerdy” to do well in school. So 
DeAnza cruised in wildly painted cars 
with her “low rider” rides and didn’t 
worry about the future. She claims she 
was simply doing what was expected of 
her: “In school they make you feel like 
dumb Mexican,” she says, adding that 
the slights only bring Hispanics closer 
together. 

— ( Headden : 1997) 

Many girls of color (regardless of ethnicity/culture) 
report that they are accused of “acting White” when 
they try to engage in academic studies (Fordham: 
1996; Dietrich: 1998; Haag: 1999). This perception 
of achievement as “White” is probably more pro- 
nounced in schools whose environment is perceived 
as assimilationist or dismissive of minority cultures. 
Often, this leads to a bifurcation of academic and 
Latina identity, making it difficult for a young woman 
to craft an identity that is both Latina and academi- 
cally successful. 

At the group level, participation in extracurricular 
activities (such as leadership, student government, and 
sports) has been reported as facilitating academic suc- 
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cess. Among the factors that nurture academic ambiva- 
lence or rejection, gangs are the most discussed factor 
in the literature. 

“Gangs” appear in the educational literature in two 
ways — as discouraging education by making schools 
less safe for particular individuals and as dismissing 
education by their oppositional relation to the adult 
authorities in school and society Although popular 
media associates Latino gangs with males, around 3 
percent of Latinas also participate in gangs (Rodriguez, 
personal communication: 2000). While few Latinas 
participate in gangs, their presence in the school envi- 
ronment and neighborhood may cause conflict or fear 
for personal safety among nongang members. 

If gangs are present in the community, some Latinas 
will face pressure to participate in gang activities in 
their neighborhoods. Latina/os are almost three times 
as likely as Anglos to report having many gangs in 
their schools (Smith: 1995). The Department of 
Justice reports that in 1995, among students ages 12 
to 19, half of Hispanic students reported that street 
gangs were present in their schools, an increase of 18 
percent from 1989. Hispanics were two times more 
likely than all other groups of students to report gangs 
in their schools (Educational Testing Service: 1998). 
There is little research on how these experiences affect 
Latinas specifically. 

Researchers believe that gang formation for boys or 
girls from any ethnic/racial group results from feelings 
of alienation from other institutions such as the fam- 
ily or school. Gangs thereby function as a support sys- 
tem and community (Katz: 1996). 

They gave me power that I never 
had. At home , I was always the mother ; 
always taking care of the kids. Getting no 
respect , never going anywhere because I 
was too young , this and that. 

— Latina gang member quoted in "Women, Men, and Gangs" 
(Portillos: 1999) 
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Portillos notes that Latina gangs are hardly a sign of 
“liberation,” but rather one strategy whereby Latinas 
deal with a bleak present and a harsh future that 
seems to offer little hope. A study of Hispanic girl 
gangs in New York describes that members “exist in 
an environment that has little to offer young women 
of color. The possibility of a decent career outside of 
‘domestic servant’ is practically nonexistent. Most 
have dropped out of school and have no marketable 
skills. Future aspirations are both gendered and unre- 
alistic” (Chesney-Lind & Hagedorn: 1999, p. 215). 
Gang membership usually involves ditching classes 
and a general disdain for the formal educational 
process. In Harris’s 1988 study of gang members, 
none of the respondents had finished high school. 

Risk Factors Related to Peer Culture 
and School 

Recent research by the Urban Institute and the 
Commonwealth Fund explores teen risk-taking and 
risky behaviors such as using alcohol, tobacco, mari- 
juana, or other illegal drugs; binge drinking; fighting; 
carrying weapons; thinking about or attempting sui- 
cide; and engaging in sexual activity These reports 
found that Hispanic and White girls were more likely 
to engage in risky behaviors and take multiple risks 
than African American or Asian American girls 
(Commonwealth Fund: 1997). While teen involve- 
ment with these “risk behaviors” has declined overall 
over the past decade, this has not been the case for 
Hispanic males and females. The share of Hispanic 
students engaging in five or more risk behaviors 
increased from 13 percent in 1991 to 19 percent in 
1997, an increase of nearly 50 percent. Among 
Hispanic 9th and 10th graders, participation in five or 
more risk behaviors nearly doubled in the same time 
frame, while the number remained relatively stable 
for White and African American students (Lindberg, 
Boggess, Porter, & Williams: 2000). 

Data from the U.S. Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention on illegal drug use similarly find that 
Latinas are more likely to use marijuana, inhalants, 
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and cocaine than their African American or White 
peers. Lifetime use of powder cocaine by Latinas 
(12.5 percent) is nearly twice that of White girls (7.5 
percent), and more than 12 times that of African 
American girls (1 percent) (CDC: 1998). These fig- 
ures, based on a sample of high school students, do 
not reflect risk behaviors among Latinas who have 
dropped out of school and are thus conservative esti- 
mates of actual drug use among adolescent Latinas. 

Themes and Questions for Further Research: 

• What is the role of boyfriends’ educational aspira- 
tions in shaping young Latinas’ educational plans? 

• What school practices foster school disengagement 
among Latinos or Latinas? 

• Is gang participation a result of school disengage- 
ment, or does school disengagement result from 
gang membership? 

• Are there differences in Latinas’ and Latinos’ 
involvement with risky behaviors? If so, why? 

SCHOOLS 

A school with adequate resources, including teachers, 
technology, and support staff, may succeed well with 
students whose values and experiences harmonize 
with those of the school. However, these same well- 
equipped schools may be far less successful if the 
school is dismissive of education that is consonant 
with students’ cultural background. These incon- 
gruities are likely to occur when the school adheres to 
a monocultural view of education — a view that 
defines the school experience, environment, and 
norms narrowly, with one kind of student in mind. 
Education-dismissive schools may lack adequate eco- 
nomic resources to provide education to any student, 
have detrimental tracking practices, and fail to 
address life circumstances and needs of any students. 
Since only 6 percent of the national budget is allo- 
cated to K-12 education and additional resources are 
based on property taxes, poor students and students 
of color are far more likely to attend underfunded 
schools (Fairchild: 1989; U.S. Department of 
Education: 1996a; Oakes: 1990). These schools have 




low test scores and graduation rates, and students 
within them are faced with increasing detachment to 
school because of the extreme dissonance between 
their school, family, and social worlds. But well-sup- 
ported schools may still be dismissive of the educa- 
tion of Latina/os if they see these students in 
stereotypically negative ways. 

Education-encouraging schools successful with stu- 
dents of color also fit a profile: they provide a good 
education — not just good instruction. They acknowl- 
edge and respect possible selves that arise from cul- 
tural backgrounds, and work with families to support 
and guide a rich and congruent pool of possible selves. 

Schools also have different degrees of human 
resources in the communities around them. In areas 
characterized by high congruence between the goals 
of the school and the goals of families, a large number 
of parents participate in school planning, fundraising, 
and the curriculum. However, where schools fail to 
reach out to parents and provide a welcoming, sup- 
portive environment for their values and ideas, chil- 
dren are more likely to experience the bifurcation of 
their school and community possible selves. 

Gandara (1995) cites many studies suggesting that 
racially concentrated schools produce lower achieve- 
ment than racially integrated schools, possibly related 
to funding and the quality of teachers. Among her 
sample of professional first-generation Latinas, most 
attended integrated schools and considered this 
important for their educational success in college. In 
addition, residential and school segregation have been 
argued to promote linguistic and class isolation that 
deter academic attainment (Arias: 1986). 

Preparation of Teachers to Work with 
Latina/o Students 

Substantial evidence suggests that an individual 
teacher can have a profoundly positive effect on a 
child’s eventual adult achievements. However, as a 
group , many teachers are underprepared or unpre- 



pared to deal effectively with gender issues in the 
classroom. Furthermore, Anglo school teachers have 
been criticized for their lack of preparation and inter- 
est in learning about their students who come from 
ethno-racial backgrounds different from their own 
(Rendon & Amaury: 1987). Even Latina/o teachers 
may not feel adequately prepared or equipped to deal 
with “limited English proficiency” students or pre- 
dominantly Hispanic classrooms. A 1990 survey of 
438 Latina/o teachers, 77 percent of whom were 
women, found that only 41 percent felt that they were 
“well prepared to teach Latina/o students” and only 
34 percent felt well prepared to teach limited-English- 
proficient students (Monsivais: 1990). 

Teachers have little in the way of college or in-service 
preparation for working with these populations, and 
Latina/o teachers are few and far between. In 1994, 
12 percent of students were Hispanic, but only 4 per- 
cent of teachers were Hispanic (Meek: 1998). 

We continue to prepare teachers for non- 
existent students: middle-class students 
who speak English and have plenty of 
resources at home. 

— Marfa Robledo Montecel, Intercultural Development Research 
Association (Archer: 1996) 

Teachers may have trouble moving beyond their own 
stereotypes of Latinas’ educational possibilities (or 
probabilities, in their minds) and thus promote an 
education-dismissive environment. Many Latina/o stu- 
dents report that their teachers did not encourage 
them to consider college (Rodriguez: 1993). Evidence 
suggests that Anglo teachers have lower expectations 
for the academic performance of Hispanic students 
than do Hispanic teachers and that these expectations 
may be a crucial — and rectifiable — element of teacher 
education. However, teachers’ expectations about aca- 
demic performance are related to a student’s chances 
of attending college. When evaluating students who 
are expected to attend college, Anglo and Hispanic 
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teachers had similar academic expectations for their 
students. In this way, teachers may be education-encour- 
aging for individual students while simultaneously 
endorsing an education-dismissive environment. 
However, Hispanic teachers’ evaluations remained 
high for non-college -bound students, while Anglo 
teachers’ expectations were lower (So: 1987b). 

Well-intentioned and committed teachers may also be 
hampered by state-dictated curricula, the effects of 
standardized testing (Patthey-Chavez: 1993), and the 
questionable application of the “standards” move- 
ment. Teachers in urban Hispanic schools also suffer 
great stress — much of it caused by a lack of adminis- 
trative support, a lack of resources, and disengaged 
students (Bruno: 1983). 

By the same token, effective, skilled teachers with an 
understanding of their students can make a substan- 
tial difference, particularly for Latinas who value per- 
sonal connections with teachers. Some of the 
characteristics associated with Latinas’ high achieve- 
ment in school, by conventional measures, often 
diverge from the way education is delivered in public 
schools. Several studies find, for example, that high- 
achieving Latinas in K-12 and postsecondary educa- 
tion emphasize the role of “personalism” in 
accounting for their success. As a report from the San 
Diego City school district on high- and low-achieving 
Latinas explains, “the traditional Mexican culture val- 
ues personalism; that is, warmth, expressions of per- 
sonal interest, and connectedness with others.” This 
report finds that “the things both groups like and dis- 
like about attending their school focused on rela- 
tional/human interaction aspects” (San Diego City 
Schools: 1989, p. 59). The study found that “worst” 
school experiences focused on negative human inter- 
action and that, conversely, Mexican American girls 
“respond more positively to positive reinforcement 
than do Anglo females” or males in general. High 
achievers focused on the personal qualities of teach- 
ers and counselors, such as helpfulness, caring, and 
personal regard (San Diego City Schools: 1989, pp. 5- 
6). Valenzuela’s work in Houston re-affirms this find- 



ing, leading her to assert that care from teachers is a 
prerequisite for Mexican American students’ engage- 
ment with education (Valenzuela: 1999). 

Among a sample of 9th grade Latinas who excelled in 
science, virtually all of them reported encouragement 
by one or more teachers to continue their studies 
(O’Halloran: 1995). A national study suggests that 
Latina/os are as likely as Anglos to say their teachers 
are interested in their students, teaching in their 
school is good, and discipline is fair (Smith: 1995). 
Other high-achieving Latinas cite cultural traditions, 
such as story telling, caring for others, interacting, 
and communicating with style, as particular strengths 
that encouraged academic success (Garcia & 
Associates: 1998). Students characterized as likely to 
finish high school are significantly more satisfied with 
their schools than students who are at high risk of not 
graduating from high school. These students’ satisfac- 
tion does not make them insensitive to their teachers’ 
treatment of others; in fact, they are likely to say that 
teachers’ treatment of their at-risk peers is unfair and 
distracting (Reyes & Jason: 1993). 

Themes and Questions for Further Research: 

• Are there teaching techniques and styles that are 
especially effective with Latina/o students? If so, 
what are they? 

• How can teachers and counselors build on the 
strengths of the family to foster high educational 
expectations among Latinas? 

Counseling 

Guidance counselors play a potentially powerful 
role — whether positive or negative — in students’ lives 
and for Latinas, who may especially value personal- 
ized interaction with a school administrator. 
Although counselors may come into contact with 
children only once or twice a year, they greatly influ- 
ence which courses a student will take and which 
tracks the child might pursue. They also formally 
supervise students’ course-taking during secondary 
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education and the preparation of students for aca- 
demic opportunities beyond high school. In this 
regard, counselors are critical to young people envi- 
sioning their possible selves. However, their cursory 
contact with each student may necessarily limit their 
positive impact. 

My counselor, I don’t know. ... She 
tells you — you go in and tell her what 
you want to do and she’ll tell you you 
can’t do it. She picked out all your stuff 
and goes, no you can’t do that. I told 
her I wanted to do something in 
medicine ... and she’s like “nope, you 
can’t. I’m sorry. ” 

— i AAUW Educational Foundation, focus group with Latina high 
school students on education, Los Angeles, 1998 

The literature on counseling is quite mixed. 
Counselors have been accused of the same lack of 
preparation and interest as teachers, and some reports 
indicate that Latina/os are not so likely to use coun- 
selors as Anglo students, nor are counselors likely 
to reach out to Latina/os (Hispanic Children: 1985). 
Other reports indicate that Latina/os may have more 
contact with counselors than White students but 
related to nonacademic concerns such as discipline 
(Huston et al. : 1996). Counselors’ low expectations 
of Latina/os’ achievement lead them to place 
Latina/os in college preparation classes at much 
lower rates than their Anglo peers (Hispanic 
Children: 1985). In one study, half of the sampled 
Latinas who were excelling in their science classes 
in high school reported that their counselors were 
not at all helpful in their studies or career and col- 
lege planning (O’Halloran: 1995). However, other 
reports indicate that Anglo and Hispanic sopho- 
mores in 1990 were equally likely to report that 
guidance counselors had encouraged them to go to 
college (U.S. Department of Education: 1995). 



To the extent that counselors’ interaction styles 
reflect or perpetuate Anglo cultural values, they 
contribute to the creation of an environment that 
may be overtly or covertly hostile to young people 
from cultures not versed in tracking, school bureau- 
cracies, SAT tests, financial aid options, or the col- 
lege admissions process. In one study of students’ 
perceptions of counselors, Anglo-acculturated stu- 
dents were significantly more likely to rate a counselor 
as trustworthy than were bicultural or Latino-accul- 
turated students. Furthermore, Latino-acculturated 
students seemed to prefer a different counseling 
style and were significantly more likely to rate a 
counselor using a nondirective style as being more 
understanding of their problems and needs 
(Pomales & Williams: 1989). 

My college counselor at my high school 
wasn't supportive of me at all , 
because I did have low grades at the 
time, but I still thought I could do 
whatever I really wanted to and she 
just didn't recommend me to apply to 
any of my colleges . Even though I did, 

I got accepted to every single one. I 
made her feel real stupid. 

— AAUW Educational Foundation, focus group with Latina high 
school students on education, Los Angeles, 1998 

Case studies suggest that guidance counselors can 
help a young woman better manage demands placed 
on her time by providing flexible scheduling options, 
suggesting tutoring programs as appropriate, and rec- 
ommending other academically supportive programs. 
In these cases, counselors can serve as significant 
ambassadors between the Latina student and the 
worlds of college, work, and after-school programs, 
even if that support is short-lived or limited in scope 
(Romo & Falbo: 1996). 
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English as a 

Second Language Classes 

English as a Second Language (ESL) classes are too 
complex and contentious an issue to cover fully in 
this review, yet they must be mentioned as a critical 
component of Latinas’ school experience. The U.S. 
Department of Education’s Office for Civil Rights 
shows that nationally, a substantial percentage of 
Hispanic students — 40 percent of males and 37 per- 
cent of females— are identified as “in need of LEP 
[Limited English Proficiency]” classes or programs, 
and the same percentages are in fact “enrolled in LEP” 
(Office for Civil Rights: 1999). 

ESL classes provide education in basic academic sub- 
jects in Spanish, while offering intensive English lan- 
guage classes concurrently A great deal of research 
and theory suggests that doing away with ESL classes 
would be a disservice to students: for many, these 
classes are essential for building strong basic skills. 
Some evidence indicates that students — at least those 
in integrated schools — find language-based tracking 
useful because it separates them from an otherwise 
hostile environment and cocoons them with teachers 
and peers who support their success and ambition 
(Gandara: 1995). Furthermore, to deny students a 
learning environment that supports their native lan- 
guage, some researchers conclude, “guarantee(s) ... 
intellectual passivity” (Fuentes: 1994) and may limit 
their cognitive proficiency, which is best developed 
through a language in which students are fluent. 

However, in many districts, there are serious ramifi- 
cations to being placed in the ESL track. Once in an 
ESL track (where classes are usually remedial and 
rarely college-preparatory), students have a very diffi- 
cult time moving into mainstream classes even if they 
excel in school and have their parents’ and teachers’ 
support (Romo & Falbo: 1996). Students themselves 
say that language classes contribute to the stereotyp- 
ing and maintenance of a social hierarchy in which 
they are forever on the bottom rung (Burke: 1995; 
Genesee & Gandara: 1999; Genesee: 1999). Some 



argue that this segregation deters academic attain- 
ment by narrowing a student’s options — especially of 
entering college, but even for receiving a high school 
diploma (Arias: 1986). 

Themes and Questions for Further Research : 

• There is a need for further research on peer and 
gender relations in the context of ESL programs 
and classes that stereotype Latina/os. 

School Climate 

Few students negotiate the time from youth to adult- 
hood without being taunted or faced with peer 
harassment at some point. Evidence suggests, how- 
ever, that Latinas are more likely than Anglos to feel 
that their education is interrupted by other students, 
to feel unsafe, and to see fights between different 
racial/ethnic groups (Smith: 1995). Latinas are more 
likely to fear for their personal safety in school (7.7 
percent) than White (2.5 percent) or African 
American girls (6.1 percent), and express more appre- 
hension than their male peers (6.8 percent). Only 
African American boys expressed the same level of 
fear about going to school as Latinas (7.5 percent) 
(CDC: 1998). 

According to 1996 national data from the Department 
of Education, Latina/os generally are the most likely 
to report feeling unsafe or very unsafe at school, more 
than African American or White students (13 percent 
to 9 percent and 8 percent, respectively). Other 
national data support this conclusion. Data in 1992 
from a longitudinal study found that Hispanics were 
more likely than White students to agree that they 
“don’t feel safe at this school” (15 percent to 9 per- 
cent) and to report that “fights often occur between 
different racial/ethnic groups” (32 percent to 21 per- 
cent) (Educational Testing Service: 1998). 

Recent research on Hispanic education extends the 
idea of “safety” to the idea of “social or psychological 
safety” in the classroom and the learning process. 
Students feel psychologically safe and comfortable in 
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classrooms, in one student’s terms, “when all of my 
other classmates respect me and they don’t mess 
around. When you don’t have side comments, like 
sometimes when 1 try to speak in front of a class 
because I'm afraid of what people are going to say” 
(Shivley: 2000, p. 3). 

Compounding this issue is gender. Latinas are at dou- 
ble jeopardy even before we consider all the other 
touchstones for childhood insult (social class, lan- 
guage, physical traits, etc.). Recent qualitative re- 
search finds that Latinas more often than girls of other 
racial/ethnic groups say that they have been the tar- 
gets of sexual slurs and, significantly, insults against 
their intelligence (Haag: 1999). Previous research 
indicates differences along ethnic lines among young 
children, where 10 percent of Latinas report sexual 
harassment before the 3rd grade (AAUW Educational 
Foundation: 1993). Girls who report being the target 
of sexual harassment are likely to experience a range 
of negative outcomes, such as not wanting to go to 
school, not wanting to talk as much in class, and not 
being able to pay attention (AAUW Educational 
Foundation: 1993). 

While many are loath to use the word, students do 
report experiencing racism in their schools. At its most 
subtle, they report negative stereotyping by teachers 
and peers (Burke: 1995), while others report overt 
statements about inherent capabilities (or the lack 
there of). For example, a “frustrated White teacher told 
[students] that ‘we had no futures’ cause we were 
Hispanic, that we’d never get out of Avila, that we’d 
work at McDonald’s” (Cohen et al.: 1996, p. 58). In 
other cases, teachers and counselors assume that stu- 
dents who speak Spanish are gang members (Romo & 
Falbo: 1996). Urciuoli argues that such behavior flows 
from the racializing of Spanish speakers, a process by 
which people who “use languages other than English 
in public and in ways that are not ... unequivocally 
middle class presentation ... are seen as dangerously 
out of order” (Urciuoli: 1996, p. 38). 
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A 1989 San Diego school system study of high- and 
low-achieving Latinas gathered qualitative evidence of 
racist comments and tendencies in the schools. 
“Mexican students tend not be included in activities 
here,” one Latina writes. “Mexican girls aren’t allowed 
to be cheerleaders and are not featured in the year- 
book. Students ... think Mexicans have no ability 
They walk away from us.” Another reports that her 
“10th grade English teacher was very prejudiced. She 
ignored me and other Hispanics when we raised our 
hands. Lots of students and parents complained.” 
These comments cut across achievement levels, as did 
experiences with peers. “Some White girls tease and 
call me Chola and mimic Mexican accents in the 
bathroom,” one writes. When asked what they didn’t 
like about school, low and high achievers alike 
pointed most often to unpleasant or hostile incidents 
with peers and teachers, often involving racial ten- 
sions or insults (e.g., “people making fun of your 
clothes,” “some White kids feel superior to Mexicans 
and [B] lacks”, “some people are prejudiced, not used 
to Hispanics”) (San Diego City Schools: 1989, p. 6). 

For nearly 10 months of the year, most children 
spend six to eight hours a day in school. For children 
of color, school is often an environment immediately 
associated with tension: to fit in and be accepted by 
the dominant institution, they are pushed to distance 
themselves from their culture of origin. First-genera- 
tion students have to learn a new language (both ver- 
bal and nonverbal), abide by cultural norms that may 
diverge from those they practice at home, and negoti- 
ate a system that was probably designed with a very 
different generic student in mind. The prototypical 
student has at least some cultural capital: educated 
parents, fluency with English (and no accent), access 
to financial support for educational and cultural activ- 
ities, familiarity with the educational “system,” and 
few other responsibilities to detract from full-time 
attention to schooling and extracurricular activities. 
Children undoubtedly do their best to walk the line 
between acceptance in school and the maintenance of 
ties to their home culture. Yet many face a seemingly 
immovable system which neither they nor their par- 
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ents are able to negotiate. By the time they reach high 
school they are set in adverse tracks of low-level or 
remedial classes that perpetuate boredom and mutual 
disinterest: the system doesn’t care about them and, 
by then, many of them no longer care about the sys- 
tem (Valenzuela: 1999). 

Transition to Work or College 

Most educational research assumes that high school 
graduates will, or ideally should, enroll in college 
immediately following high school. However, a large 
number of students choose to work or enter the mil- 
itary upon high school completion. For some of these 
young adults, college will come — but later. Still, the 
direct high-school- to-college transition is the path 
that leads to the greatest likelihood that a student will 
complete a college degree within 10 years of high 
school graduation (Adelman: 1999). 

Not every school does get [ college] 
recruiters to come to a school I think 
that would he a good thing because like 
something might interest them but they 
never really thought about it. If some- 
body would come and talk about it and 
not only talk about their occupations but 
college choices. 

— AAUW Educational Foundation, focus group with Latina high 
school students on education, Los Angeles, 1998 

Aside from the educational experiences and outcomes 
already discussed, the economic needs of their families 
and the type of financial aid packages available for their 
schools and programs of choice affect Latinas’ college 
enrollment. At this transition point, Latinas’ commit- 
ments to academic success may be tempered by their 
preparedness to leave home. To the extent that postsec- 
ondary schooling means leaving communities, fami- 
lies, and friends, choosing school may feel like a slight 
of their family’s and friends’ priorities. These two fac- 



tors are especially significant at the moment of transi- 
tion out of high school. 

Financial Aid. Applications are notoriously difficult to 
read and understand — even for a parent for whom 
English is the first language. For Latina/o parents, 
these forms may deter application for scholarships and 
state aid — which in turn limits the number and types 
of schools a student considers for postsecondary edu- 
cation. Latina/os are more likely to attend less expen- 
sive community and state colleges, which offer fewer 
resources for financial aid. One study suggests that of 
the three-quarters of Latina/o parents eligible for aid, 
only half applied for it (So: 1984). Latina/o parents 
were severely undereducated about financial aid and 
less likely than Anglo parents to seek information 
about financial aid through formal channels (So: 
1984). Furthermore, many forms of aid are applicable 
only to certain schools or specific fields of study 
(Rendon & Amaury: 1987; Mortenson: 2000). 
Therefore, students dependent on funding other than 
from their families for their college education may find 
their options severely constrained (So: 1984). 

Leaving Home. Young adults differ in their eagerness 
and preparation to move away from home to attend 
school. For many, attachment to friends and family 
make this separation nearly impossible — a factor that 
may be particularly poignant for Latinas who come 
from a culture that emphasizes familial ties, particu- 
larly for women. Some women’s families support their 
college aspirations only if they attend schools near 
home (Guerra: 1996; Wycoff: 1996). Latinas from 
small Latino towns or rural areas may also fear the 
prospect of moving into a larger, bewildering, if not 
intimidating, world for which many students have 
had little preparation (Ginorio <$z Huston: 2000; 
Ginorio & Grignon: 2000). These apprehensions may 
result in individuals choosing to attend college — such 
as community college — close to home. For those who 
do move away, the pull to return home may cause 
them to leave school before completing their degrees. 
Even when leaving for school means relocating 40 or 
50 miles away, there may be some family resistance to 
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girls going away to college (Ginorio & Huston: 2000; 
Ginorio & Grignon: 2000; Guerra 1996; Castro: 
2000). This fascinating theme — which captures the 
dissonance between an individual Latina’s educational 
goals and her other priorities and values in the family 
and community — certainly deserves further research 
and attention. 

Why is higher education such a disap- 
pointing experience for us nowadays, 
particularly in private colleges? ...Is the 
American Dream accessible only when 
one denies one’s own past? Once again, 
the young people are pushed to the mar- 
gins, their journey from the barrio to the 
classroom marked by depression. ... 

When I was a graduate student at 
Columbia University from 1987 to 1990, 
not a single course was offered on 
Puerto Ricans on the mainland, although 
the school, on 116th St. and Broadway 
in New York, is surrounded by millions 
of Spanish-speaking Borinquens. ... 

While society is already accepting 
Latinos as a major economic and politi- 
cal force, private colleges hesitate. 

— (Stavans: 1995) 

Many middle-class students are prepared for college 
classrooms by received wisdom and informal knowl- 
edge acquired from friends, siblings, and parents who 
have been there and share their experiences. Many are 
able to attend camps and campus activities that famil- 
iarize them with college environments. Furthermore, 
many high school teachers — particularly those 
responsible for teaching college-prep classes — help 
students engage in anticipatory socialization. They 
help young people learn how to ask questions in the 



classroom, how to approach a teacher during office 
hours, or how to argue a grade. Latinas do not have 
the same access to this “cultural capital,” and the con- 
flicts of leaving home may weigh more heavily on 
young women than men, although the issue invites 
further research. 

Themes and Questions for Further Research : 

* How do concerns about leaving home at the high- 
school-to-college transition point influence Latinas’ 
educational decisions? 

* Most young adults who leave school before receiv- 
ing a diploma are not gang members or teen par- 
ents. Yet little is known about minors who are not 
in school. How do their experiences differ from 
young people who may be just as disengaged from 
school, yet remain in the system? Is “getting out” 
truly the best option? What alternative schooling 
opportunities might benefit those who leave the 
public school system before graduation? 
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PART 3: INDIVIDUAL CHARACTERISTICS ASSOCIATED 
WITH EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 



This section focuses on individual traits and variables 
that relate to educational processes. We have divided 
this section into two subsections, both linked to edu- 
cation: cultural factors (ethnic identification, lan- 
guage, and generational status) and self-efficacy 
factors (confidence, achievement motivation, and 
past performance). 

CULTURE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

Educators and psychologists have studied the inter- 
nalized aspects of society and culture and labeled 
them identity. Identity echoes the values of the fami- 
lies and communities where the individual grows up. 

The development of a strong sense of identity is the 
central task of adolescence. Latina/os in the United 
States who are from families who are recent immi- 
grants or who are retaining a commitment to the 
Latino culture face a double task. The task oflearning 
two cultures is complicated by the different status of 
the two cultures. The experience of a Latina who 
grows up as a minority in a community is different 
from that of one who grows up in a Latino-majority 
community, even if both are equally aware of the 
often negative perception of Latina/os. These differ- 
ences are magnified or extenuated by class and racial 
differences as well as Latino group (Mexican, Cuban, 
Puerto Rican, and so forth) and region. 

Researchers measure acculturation in a variety of 
ways, often confounding several issues within one 
label or measurement tool. For example, coming from 
a home in which Spanish is the only language spoken 
is highly correlated with being the child of immi- 
grants. Hence, researchers may utilize language spo- 
ken in the home as an indicator of generational status 
within the United States, and the resulting research 
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cannot determine if the outcomes observed are due 
truly to language or actually to generational status or 
acculturation. Here we follow the trends in the litera- 
ture and discuss linguistic ability and ethnic identity 
as separate issues, notwithstanding their interrelations. 

Identity 

The maintenance of a sense of ethnic identity in the 
face of overt and subtle discrimination can be a stress- 
ful, potentially exhausting process. Latina/os whose 
sense of self incorporates a Latino identity may be at 
odds with a school system that rewards only Anglo- 
identified traits and values. This tension can con- 
tribute to high absenteeism, lower engagement in the 
classroom, and higher dropout rates. 

Latinas who are able to engage successfully in both 
Anglo and Latino culture are acculturated but not 
assimilated. Acculturated Latinas may be at a creative 
and cognitive advantage over those rooted in only one 
culture. The context determines whether bicultural- 
ism is stigmatizing or affirming. If biculturalism is 
perceived as a mark of low status, it can lead to 
stigmatization on the part of the majority. If it is per- 
ceived as an assimilationist move by other Latina/os, 
it can lead to stigmatization by that community 
(Urciouli: 1996). 

Gandara (1995) finds that Latina high achievers in 
her sample moved successfully and fluidly between 
the culture of the barrio or the fields and the culture 
of high-achieving Anglos, and were characterized by 
high adaptability. So (1987a, p. 30) finds evidence for 
the Hispanic reference group hypothesis: Students 
“who aspire to the middle class, as well as maintain 
strong communicative skills within the Hispanic cul- 
ture, outperform [in GPA and standardized math and 




reading tests] those who do not aspire to the middle 
class and do not maintain strong communicative 
skills with their parents and reference group.” 
Similarly, Gomez & Fassinger (1994) found that 
Latina undergraduates with a bicultural identity had a 
significantly broader repertoire of achieving styles 
than students who were classified as belonging to 
either the Anglo culture or the Hispanic culture. 

Another way of capturing biculturalism is to assess an 
individual’s comfort when submersed in a group dom- 
inated by Anglos. Steward, Germain, & Jackson 
(1992) found that among successful college students, 
interaction styles did not change with the ethnic/racial 
composition of the group. Lango (1995) also found 
that Latinas who had gone on to graduate school were 
significantly more comfortable in a group of Anglos 
than were senior Latinas at the same institution. 

Linguistic Ability 

One of the most important individual characteristics 
associated with educational achievement is a student’s 
proficiency in English and/or Spanish. Language is 
often tied to an individual’s socioeconomic status, 
migration history, and cultural commitment. The best 
studies control for these variables in an effort to iso- 
late the actual effects of language, rather than con- 
found those effects with socioeconomic status, 
migration, history or culture. 

The stereotype held by many individuals is that bilin- 
gualism is a detriment to student learning. It was long 
believed that children from Spanish-speaking homes 
needed to speak only English to succeed in American 
schools. Most studies that focus on language suggest 
that bilingual students are able to function more effi- 
ciently in both their home culture and the school cul- 
ture — a point that argues that institutions may benefit 
students more when they support (rather than sub- 
tract from) family and community worlds (Viadero: 
1996; Adams et al.: 1994). Students who are bilingual 
have larger information networks, leading to higher 
grades (Stanton-Salazar & Dornbusch: 1995) and 



higher graduation rates than those found among stu- 
dents who speak only English or Spanish, even after 
controlling for socioeconomic status (Rumberger & 
Larson: 1998). 



False Assumptions 

i 

Halting English can be misread as lack 
of intelligence. “Everybody feels if 
you're a Spanish student , you're not 
very bright/' complains 16-year-old ; 
Mercedes Aguilar. Mercedes , a vocal 
lOth-grader in Sandy Spring , 

Maryland , came to the United States 
from Guatemala two and a half years j 

ago. “ Teachers tell you things two , 
three times , like you don't understand. 

... Okay , I get it," Aguilar finds herself 
thinking. “ You don't have to repeat me 

two, three times." 1 

! 

Two of Mercedes’ friends dropped out 
last year, one to have a baby. Mercedes , 
says she won’t join them. “I have a lot 
I want to do. For that I need high 
school.” She has hopes of being a 
counselor. “What I want to do is help 
girls. ... They are the ones who most 
need help. Sometimes they don’t find the 
right help, you know. They need help 
the most. ” 

I 

— i Mercedes Aguilar (Morse: 2000) j 
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Themes and Questions for Further Research: 

• Does the incidence or effect of bilingualism or 
bilingual education differ for boys and girls? If so, 
how? 

• How does bilingualism, or biculturalism, affect 
experiences with Anglo and Latina/o peers in 
schools and colleges? 

• How does stigmatization of bilingualism/bicultur- 
alism affect Latinas’ investment in education that is 
dismissive of Latina/o values? 

SELF-EFFICACY 

Students must have self-confidence or a sense of “efficacy” 
to implement the options they see for themselves in the 
future. Researchers identify the support and reactions of 
families, peers, teachers, and other important figures as 
central to this process of building confidence and efficacy. 
Latinas, on average, start school with higher self-esteem 
than their African American and Anglo peers (AAUW: 
1991). A manifestation of this higher self-esteem may be 
seen in the anticipation that they would do very well in 
high school math and reading classes (Stevenson, Chen, & 
Uttal: 1990). However, decreases in self-esteem common 
to all girls as they progress to young adulthood are greater 
for Latinas than for other groups (AAUW: 1991). One 
probable source of this diminished self-confidence is the 
school environment itself. Although it requires further 
exploration, a recent qualitative study finds that Latinas 
wrote of being belittled intellectually more frequently than 
their African American and Anglo peers (Haag: 1999). 

Self-confidence is negatively impacted by low grades 
because grades are used as an indicator of performance and 
potential. Receiving low grades may lead to early with- 
drawal from school (Valverde: 1987). However, intriguing 
anthropological data suggests that adult high-performing 
Latinas have not always done well in school and that even 
high-performing youngsters may withdraw emotionally and 
end up doing quite poorly in high school (Gandara: 1995). 

In four-year colleges, as well, low grades among Latina/os 
are a strong indicator of the chances of dropping out 
(Rendon & Amaury: 1987). In addition, SAT scores are 

Individual Characteristics Associated with Educational Outcomes 



significantly predictive of first-year college grades, but not 
of retention in college among university Latina/os. A 
Latina’s academic success (persistence through the degree) 
was correlated with a positive view of intellectual ability 
combined with a strong sense of responsibility for her aca- 
demic future (Wycoff: 1996). 

Compared with Anglos and American Indians, Hispanics 
have higher occupational aspirations (Farmer, Wardrop, & 
Rotella: 1999) but lower expectations for achieving them. 
Socioeconomic status affected self-efficacy among 
Hispanics. In terms of educational goals, a study of Latinas 
in Catholic school finds that they have slightly higher aspi- 
rations than their Anglo classmates (Lee: 1988), but 
national studies find lower educational goals than Anglos, 
perhaps reflecting the different opportunity structures 
offered to students in the public and private schooling sys- 
tems (Smith: 1995). 

As individuals face life, it is often assumed that at the 
moment of choice, the individual stands alone in making 
decisions about the present and about the future that he or 
she envisions. But qualitative research on high-achieving 
Latinas with doctoral degrees also notes the particular 
importance of mentoring and of supportive personal rela- 
tionships. Gomez found in a qualitative study that all but 
one of her participants spoke of a pivotal individual who 
had a positive influence in their lives and career, and all 
had spouses or partners who supported and encouraged 
them. As we have argued throughout the previous sec- 
tions, an individual’s education is shaped by her or his 
family, school, and communities. Individual Latina experi- 
ences are contextualized by Latino values that are more 
communally oriented than those of the Anglo culture and 
by their position as an ethnic minority in the United States. 
Even for individuals for whom Latina identity is merely 
attributed, this ethnic attribution also affects their educa- 
tional outcomes. 

Themes and Questions for Further Research: 

• What is the relationship of achievement, confidence, 
and persistence for Latinas? 
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PART 4: CONCLUSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Possible selves serve as bridges to the future. They are 
sustained or changed by the experiences of individu- 
als in their daily lives and encouraged and limited by 
the people and resources accessible to them. Three 
large institutions consume most of the energy and 
time of most people in this society: family, educa- 
tion/work, and community. Thus these institutions 
shape the individual’s possible selves. 

This section explores two complementary issues: the 
ways individuals’ possible selves operate regarding 
education and how families, education/work, and 
communities affect these possible selves. We will out- 
line how the information presented in the previous 
three sections can be interpreted as affirming, encour- 
aging, discouraging, and/or dismissive of educational 
possible selves. 

Most young people’s possible selves incorporate many 
important areas in their lives, such as family, school, 
peers, and community. The educational system 
assumes that the possible selves that students con- 
struct are internally consistent — that the selves will be 
building on each other. For example, schools assume 
that a student’s family has the resources to have the 
student attend full-time, focus only on schoolwork, 
and move from high school directly to college after 
graduation. Schools may assume that the ethos of 
individual accomplishment and competition in the 
classroom harmonizes with the student’s family or 
community ethos. They often assume that families 
envision as ideal a four-year college education that 
requires a daughter’s or son’s departure and a natural 
progression thereafter toward a professional career. 

The discourse that posits educational possible selves 
assumes that education is the mandatory — and 
only — work of children. For most children under the 



age of 12 in the United States, play and education are 
indeed their only work. Among families where chil- 
dren have no other responsibility except that of 
studying and where their contributions to the family’s 
well-being are defined in terms of doing well in 
school, the educational and familial possible selves 
blend and the educational possible self seems pre- 
eminent. Among Latinas, however, there are age and 
class differences regarding how much time and for 
how many years children can focus on their educa- 
tion. Poorer Latina/os have to attend to economic 
contributions to the family at an earlier age and for 
longer periods. Regardless of class, Latinas have 
greater cross-generational involvement and sense of 
responsibility to the family than do Anglos. This 
means a greater involvement of children in family 
activities, ranging from events such as parties and 
funerals to daily life. Among Latina/o poor families, 
even young girls often have other family responsibili- 
ties involving childcare and housework. As girls reach 
puberty, their family responsibilities increase. Thus, a 
Latina’s possible selves as a family member are exten- 
sive and central to her identity and more differenti- 
ated from the educational possible selves than they 
are for Anglos, since schooling is not organized with 
these cultural characteristics and realities in mind. 

Gender affects how closely the possible selves of stu- 
dent or worker and family member match. Latinas, who 
as high school students have already experienced in- 
compatibilities between their educational and familial 
possible selves, may not envision themselves as college 
students. Precisely because the family is so important, 
Latinas may interrupt or leave their education earlier 
than other girls or women. Current and anticipated 
incompatibilities between their familial and work 
possible selves affect the career and curricular choices 
they make in college (Seymour & Hewitt: 1997). 
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EFFECTS OF FAMILY, SCHOOL, AND 
COMMUNITY ON EDUCATIONAL 
POSSIBLE SELVES 

The congruence or incompatibility experienced by 
individuals among their possible selves is shaped by 
family, school, and community visions of what is pos- 
sible for particular students as individuals and as 
members of socially defined groups such as Latinas. 
For young people, family, school, and peers are the 
main arenas for the affirmation, encouragement, dis- 
couragement, or dismissal of their educational possi- 
ble selves. “Affirmation” and “encouragement” differ 
in that encouragement is support given to the indi- 
vidual student, while affirmation is support given to 
the value of education for a person as a member of a 
group. When support is denied, a similar distinction 
exists between dismissal and discouragement with 
discouragement being given to the student as an indi- 
vidual and dismissal to the student as a member of a 
group. Thus, one can find a teacher or school giving 
support to a Latina because she is exceptional (there- 
fore perceived as different from other Latina/os) while 
the same teacher or school can dismiss the usefulness 
of education for most Latina/os as a group. 

Whether through interviews (Gandara: 1995; Ginorio 
& Huston: 2000; Ginorio & Grignon: 2000) or sur- 
veys (Ginorio & Huston: 2000; Ginorio & Grignon: 
2000; Rodriguez: 1993), Latina/os state that their 
families are their main source of support for pursuing 
their educational goals. More than 95 percent of fam- 
ilies provide education-affirming support to students 
pursuing high school degrees. The level of education 
of the family determines whether the emotional sup- 
port is accompanied by social and economic capital 
(Ginorio & Martinez: 1998). 

There is another way in which families, the very peo- 
ple who may provide education-affirming informa- 
tion and support, may, by their very support, make it 
more difficult for the student to leave home when the 
time comes to go to college. Because familial possible 
selves are so central in a Latina’s life, many Latinas 

2 



report extreme levels of homesickness that prompt 
them to leave their college education if it cannot be 
resumed at a college near their home town (Ginorio 
& Marshall: in progress). 

But families are also sources of discouragement for 
college-level educational pursuits. This discourage- 
ment is mostly due to the parents’ opposition to the 
children, in particular their daughters, moving away 
from the family to pursue higher education (Guerra: 
1996). There is also parental discouragement if the 
family does not have the resources to pay for the stu- 
dent’s expenses while in college. 

A lot of us don't have the money [for col - 
lege]. Ym not going to depend on my par- 
ents to pay for my college. If they are going 
to help me, that is fine, but I want to say, 
u Yeah, I did it myself and I didn't need my 
parents. " So I want to work. I want to save 
so that I can at least get a head start. I'm 
not going to just jump into something that 
I'm not prepared for. 

I know it is going to be really hard because 
it is going to be really expensive. I have to 
go through a lot more education. That is 
what worries me about the future. How am 
I going to pay for all of that? 

— AAUW Educational Foundation, focus group with high school 
Latinas on education, Los Angeles, 1998 

A significant number of Latino families also have val- 
ues and expectations that are education-discouraging 
in direct or indirect ways. Gendered values that place 
more responsibility for housework on girls and 
women have been documented as interfering with 
postsecondary education (Chacon et. al.: 1982). 
Women are also expected to do more of the emotional 
work regarding nurturance and connections in a fam- 
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ily. Some families also have education-dismissive atti- 
tudes, especially for a daughters need for education if 
she is presumed to become “only” a wife and mother 
(Vasquez-Nuttall & Romero-Garcia: 1989). 

Many Latinas are faced with very real concerns that 
their educational goals are in conflict with expecta- 
tions of their communities as well. For example, the 
relocation of a young woman who attends college 
away from home is often feared to be a permanent 
abandonment of the community. Furthermore, 
Latinas may believe that men of their ethnic back- 
ground will not be interested in marrying a highly 
educated woman. Therefore, if a woman is interested 
in marriage, her options become marrying outside her 
community or reducing her educational aspirations to 
ones more in keeping with the desires of the men 
she’d most like to marry (Gonzalez: 1988). 

Communities are also significant sources of support 
for many students of color. Latinas often perceive 
their communities to be supportive of their high 
school education but not fully approving of Latinas 
who pursue higher education (Gonzalez: 1988; 
Flores-Niemann et. al.: 2000), seeing them as aspiring 
to leave the community or making themselves differ- 
ent from community members. 

Research on social experiences in college points to the 
importance for incoming students to find social 
worlds and communities that complement their aca- 
demic activities. Mexican American students entering 
a large university “talk about the need to attach them- 
selves to relevant social groups as a way to cope with 
the difficulties of ‘getting in’ to college.” Tinto sug- 
gests that social membership supersedes academic 
membership for younger students who have left 
home to attend college (Tinto: 1997, p. 618). Another 
study of Mexican American students awarded the 
Ford Foundation Minority Fellowship identifies a 
positive mentoring experience as the “single most 
important” factor in obtaining a doctoral degree 
(Solorzano: 1992). 
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All schools are supposed to be education-affirming. 
Education-affirming schools for Latina/os in the 
United States would not dismiss the culture and his- 
tory of the students and would focus on ethics and 
relationships (expressive orientation) (Valenzuela: 
1999). While education (in the Latino sense) encom- 
passes the whole individual, in the United States edu- 
cation focuses on things and ideas (technical or 
instrumental orientation). Education-affirming schools 
would also challenge the students intellectually: the 
story of educator Jaime Escalante, featured in the 
movie Stand and Deliver , should be commonplace. 

Teachers and counselors affect students profoundly, 
whether they encourage or discourage students’ 
efforts. Many teachers, counselors, and staff encour- 
age particular students whom they see as exceptional 
or with whom they have managed to establish per- 
sonal relations. Students affirm the importance of this 
encouragement, identifying teachers and counselors 
as second only to parents in influencing their college 
ambitions (Ginorio & Fluston: 2000; Ginorio & 
Grignon: 2000). In a moment of frustration a teacher 
may say, “You’ll never leave Avila,” and the statement 
becomes engraved in students’ minds. For students 
who have strong educational possible selves and 
familial support, such a statement becomes a chal- 
lenge to prove the teachers wrong, or it can be more 
easily dismissed as negative and unfair. For many 
other students with conflicted possible selves, such a 
statement is just another confirmation of the negative 
expectations the world has of them and another push 
toward academic disidentification. 8 

Education-dismissive schools may sound like an oxy- 
moron, but literature suggests that many schools serv- 
ing Latina/os do not affirm their education or build on 
the strengths and realities of these communities to 
help students mesh their educational, familial, and 
personal identities (Matute-Bianchi: 1986; Patthey- 
Chavez: 1993; Orenstein: 1994; Cohen et al.: 1996; 
Valenzuela: 1999). 
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In schools dismissive of the educational possible 
selves of Latina/os, even college -bound students may 
be discouraged (Patthey-Chavez: 1993). Under such 
conditions, large numbers of students are pushed out 
of schools. If they stay in school, Latinas may respond 
to dismissive education with silence. Alternatively, 
Latinas may get pregnant or engage in risky behaviors 
that manifest their alienation from schooling. Such 
behavior is often construed as an indication of a lack 
of interest and investment in education on the part of 
Latina/os. However, Valenzuela (1999) notes that stu- 
dents in Seguin High did “not oppose education,” nor 
are they hostile to the idea of education as a road to 
social mobility What they oppose is dismissive 
schooling — schooling where teachers see parents as 
liabilities and Latino values as deterrents to bright 
students’ academic abilities. The existence of major- 
ity-Latino educational institutions does not guarantee 
the elimination of a dismissive education, if the values 
that guide the school do not respect Latina/os 
(Valenzuela; 1999). 

At the institutional level, education-affirming schools 
would educate for “competence in the social world, 
wherein one respects the dignity and individuality of 
others” (Valenzuela: 1999, p. 23). When that occurs, 
students would not experience schools as a place for 
the bifurcation of their educational selves from their 
familial and community selves. The elimination of the 
resulting tensions would lead to higher levels of edu- 
cational attainment for Latina/o students. For Latinas, 
high school and college can be places where they 
experience a bifurcation of their worlds and their pos- 
sible selves. These possible selves build a bridge 
between the current state and the desired outcome 
(Oyserman & Markus: 1990 as cited in Cross <Sr 
Markus: 1994). At the individual level they need a 
person who knows what it takes to get from here to 
there (Levine & Nidiffer: 1996). 
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About 3.4 million students entered 
kindergarten in U.S. public schools last 
fall, and already, at the dawn of their 
educational careers, researchers foresee 
widely different futures for them. 

Whether they are White, [Bjlack, 
Hispanic, Native American, or Asian- 
American will, to a large extent, predict 
their success in school. 

— ( Johnston & Viadero: 2000) 

Cross-school and cross-state data suggest that low 
graduation rates for Latina/os are not inevitable. 
Parenting experts have identified five factors that con- 
tribute to children’s resiliency to complications like 
the temptation to leave school without a diploma: 
caring and support, high expectations, support to 
achieve those expectations, youth participation, and 
cross-generational relational involvement. Latinas 
possess many strengths and resiliencies that challenge 
the statistical portrait of what may be expected of 
them. Two findings that contradict the prevailing 
notions illustrate resiliency. First, although Latina 
teens have more babies than any other ethnic group, 
they do not drop out at any higher rate due to preg- 
nancy. Second, retention and celebration of Latino 
culture and language actually seem to bolster their 
academic achievement (when combined with master- 
ing the English language), rather than detract from it. 
We believe that both of these “non-intuitive” findings 
are attributable to strengths in the Latino community 
and family. Young mothers receive caring, support, and 
cross-generational involvement at very high rates 
within Latino communities, and successful bicultural- 
ism can occur only with intergenera tional contact and 
participation, along with high expectations and sup- 
port to achieve them. Schools, educators, counselors, 
parents, and other adults need to cultivate these 
resiliencies and cultural skills in their efforts to boost 
Latina/o educational achievement. 
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Graduation rates in high school and college are the 
result of social factors — factors for which we are all 
responsible. Even while individual teachers or coun- 
selors may be highly encouraging of individual 
Latinas, schools must take on the goal of developing 
climates in which education for all students is 
affirmed. These climates are marked by the assump- 
tion that all students have the capacity and desire to 
be academically challenged and to achieve academic 
excellence. It must be assumed — from the earliest 
possible moment — that the child needs to be pre- 
pared for lifelong education. This assumption must 
be embedded in teachers, counselors, parents, and, to 
the extent it is possible, peers. It must permeate 
everything from college-preparation tracks to ESL 
classes, including how children are drafted into these 
programs as well as the content of those programs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The possible selves of all students are enhanced by 
enriched curricula, the proper training of school per- 
sonnel, and high-quality communication between 
schools and parents. Toward that end, every child in 
the United States will benefit from the implementa- 
tion of the following recommendations for school 
personnel, parents, and others: 

• Help Latinas set firm, clear, realistic educational 
goals early on and scrutinize guidance counseling 
and advising to make sure those goals remain pos- 
sible throughout the educational process. 
Academic counseling must begin in middle school 
and continue through high school to ensure that 
Latinas are not underrepresented in college- 
preparatory classes and they have full access to AP 
courses. Furthermore, advisors must curtail their 
tendencies to promote gender- and racially stereo- 
typed careers; even from a very early age, children 
pick up on subtle clues as to the acceptability of 
their dreams and desires. Latinas need to hear 
from all the adults in their lives that college and 
professional careers are rewarding options and 
ones that they can achieve. 



• Help students familiarize themselves with college 
environments, terminology, and prerequisites. 
Many Latinas come from families with little or no 
“cultural capital” to support their interest in col- 
lege. College needs to be demystified — -both for 
the young woman and her family — so as to pro- 
mote her understanding that she has a place on 
the college campus. It is crucial that families are a 
part of this learning; they will better help their 
children aspire to college if they, themselves, are 
not daunted by it. 

• Institute programs in schools that deal meaningfully 
with teen parenthood. This includes offering child 
care and alternative scheduling and promoting an 
environment in which a young mother is not labeled 
and treated as someone who is incapable of complet- 
ing an academically rigorous program. 

• Ensure that schools practice aggressive recruitment 
out of remedial tracks and supplement language- 
based tracking with challenging coursework and a 
positive attitude toward the future. ESL classes should 
not be used as holding tanks until the child is so frus- 
trated and bored that he or she becomes disengaged 
from school. 

• Encourage teaching programs to actively seek out 
a diverse student body, thereby providing future 
generations with teachers who more closely match 
the demographics of the school system. All teach- 
ers must be educated in techniques that are effec- 
tive in working with students and families of 
color. This approach also should be instituted at 
colleges and universities within their own faculty 
and graduate schools. 

• Discover and encourage financial aid opportuni- 
ties that do not limit students’ options for college 
and major. For students who rely on financial aid, 
current programs tend to track young adults into 
community colleges and part-time study — both 
of which carry less immediate financial cost. 
However, these options are also correlated with 
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noncompletion of the desired college degree. 
Financial aid institutions need to take into 
account lost wages, commuting and housing 
costs, etc. Furthermore, these programs need to 
look at the economic needs of high school students 
as well as college students, and be prepared to 
extend financial aid to students who would other- 
wise be forced to leave high school to contribute 
to their family’s income. 

• Encourage research that accounts adequately for 
gender, race/ethnicity, and class in its construction 
of variables, analysis, and measurement. Re- 
searchers need to be consistent and clear in 
reporting their sampling techniques and careful 
when generalizing to larger populations. 

For schools to he successful in assimilat- 
ing language-minority students , they 
must do more than simply teach students 
English. They must also attend to and 
strengthen cultural awareness and iden- 
tity so that language-minority students 
become bicultural as well as bilingual ... 
[S]chools must not focus only on the 
academic curriculum; they must also 
work ardently on improving the social 
support system to engage students 
socially and reduce problem behaviors. 

— (Rumberger & Larson: 1998) 

To achieve this, “school reform must be connected to 
girls’ and boys’ adolescent experience and develop- 
mental needs — both distinctive and shared” (Cohen 
et al: 1996, p. 88). Furthermore, reform must be 
culturally relevant. Attempts to treat boys and girls as 
“the same” or to treat Latinas and Anglos as “the 
same” will only frustrate children in the group tradi- 
tionally underserved by the school. Reform must 




address differences as well as similarities and imple- 
ment programs designed to enhance the educational 
experience of students from backgrounds different 
from those of White middle-class males. Engaging all 
students in the educational process will decrease 
dropout rates, teen pregnancy rates, and gang 
involvement. It may also promote college enrollment 
and retention. To the extent that these are goals we all 
share, it is essential to discover and implement strate- 
gies for developing education-affirming environ- 
ments for all students. 
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APPENDIX A: Methodology 



Throughout this report, we have tried to be very spe- 
cific about the populations discussed in terms of 
national origin, age, gender, social class, and so forth. 
However, much of the data published are not broken 
down below the level represented by the broad-reaching 
term “Hispanics,” which the United States government 
uses in its reports. This catch-all label is useful when 
referring to population-wide trends, but it does not 
account for the differences among the diverse groups 
of people who are given that label. Each group brings 
its own history and culture to the United States and, 
in some cases, each group is as different from one 
another as they are from Anglos or African Americans 
or any other ethno-racial group. 

The literature on Latina/os is also incomplete because 
it often fails to take into account how gender shapes 
these groups’ experiences (Ginorio & Martinez: 
1998). To the limited extent that Latina/os are the 
focus of educational research, these studies only occa- 
sionally integrate gender issues into their work and 
tend to do so by noting differences or similarities 
between boys and girls. While our aim was to include 
in this review only work that focused on Latinas, in 
many areas we had no choice but to include materials 
that did not account for gender in their analyses. The 
bulk of the articles covered in our discussion of trends 
in Latina/o educational performance are incomplete 
in this manner. We specify when we are reviewing 
research about the population as a whole and when 
we are drawing on studies that focus on or at least 
account for gender in their analyses. 

By and large, we found very few articles that 
accounted for within-group differences such as social 
class, religious and political affiliations, specifics of 
ethnicity and ethnic identification, and documenta- 
tion status. For example, the possible self an affluent 



Latina envisions may be very different from one envi- 
sioned by a poor Latina — a difference attributable to 
class and its attendant social/economic resources. 
Most sources also fail to account for the historical cir- 
cumstances of a group’s presence in the United States. 
For example, they may treat a political refugee — with 
all the rights that status confers in the United States — 
as essentially similar to a poor farmer from Central 
America seeking crop work in California or a recent 
Mexican immigrant as similar to a Mexican whose 
family has lived in the Southwest before the United 
States took over that land during the war with Mexico. 

Furthermore, many countries contributing to the 
Latino population in the United States are character- 
ized by large variations in ethnic identity, class, lan- 
guage, political affiliation, etc. Even in that minority 
of research that treats groups from different countries 
as potentially different, most researchers persist in 
treating populations from a single country as a homo- 
geneous group. We urge readers to draw their con- 
clusions after careful attention to the group label and 
level of specificity of the research. 

The discussion section of this report draws on both 
qualitative and quantitative research relevant to 
Latinas and education. Some of the studies mentioned 
in the discussion section draw on national data, while 
others are based on samples of students. The latter are 
valuable, however, in pointing to avenues for further 
research and in providing rich case studies that illu- 
minate the realities behind the national trends. 
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APPENDIX B: Summary of Data on Latinas for 

Selected States 



Arizona 










Latina/o Educational Attainment 


Latinas 


Latinos 


Number 


as percentage of totaJ 
class population 


Number 


as percentage of total 
class population 


Total Elementary and Secondary School Population 


111,418 


14 


1 17,028 


15 


Latina/os diagnosed with or enrolled in 










Serious Emotional Disturbance (SED) 


140 


4 


382 


1 1 


Specific Learning Disability (SLD) 


3,988 


10 


8,343 


22 


Gifted and Talented (GATE) 


2,347 


5 


2,528 


6 


AP Mathematics class 


162 


4 


158 


4 


AP Science class 


216 


6 


216 


6 


AP Computer Science class 


6 


2 


19 


6 




Number 


as percentage of total 
population 


Number 


as percentage of total 
population 


18-24 year olds enrolled in college 


21,412 


24 


18,214 


21 


Latina/os 25 years and older with 










Less than 5th grade education 


17,815 


10.7 


18,691 


11.4 


5th to 8th grade education 


33,227 


19.9 


29,098 


17.8 


9th to 12th grade education (no diploma) 


30,804 


18.5 


29,440 


18.0 


High school graduate 


39,756 


23.8 


37,403 


22.9 


Some college 


27,292 


16.4 


27,278 


16.7 


Associate degree 


7,428 


4.4 


8,380 


5.0 


Bachelor's degree 


7,172 


4.3 


8,153 


4.8 


Master's degree 


2,018 


1.2 


2,720 


1.6 


Professional school degree 


696 


0.4 


1,422 


0.9 


Doctoral degree 


196 


0.1 


466 


0.3 



Sources: Office for Civil Rights (1999); U.S. Census Bureau (1993a) 



California 












Latinas 


Latinos 


Latina/o Educational Attainment 


Number 


as percentage of totaJ 
class population 


Number 


as percentage of totaJ 
class population 


Total Elementary and Secondary School Population 


1,142,140 


20 


1,186,660 


20 


Latina/os diagnosed with or enrolled in 










Serious Emotional Disturbance (SED) 


416 


4 


1,360 


13 


Specific Learning Disability (SLD) 


40,688 


14 


81,944 


28 


Gifted and Talented (GATE) 


37,125 


11 


33,937 


10 


AP Mathematics class 


3,605 


8 


3,515 


8 


AP Science class 


2,446 


7 


2,392 


6 


AP Computer Science class 


427 


6 


484 


7 




Number 


as percentage of totaJ 
population 


Number 


as percentage of total 
population 


18-24 year olds enrolled in college 


270,434 


23 


204,559 


18 


Latina/os 25 years and older with 










Less than 5th grade education 


290,118 


16.0 


305,750 


16.1 


5th to 8th grade education 


342,847 


18.8 


348,864 


18.4 


9th to 12th grade education (no diploma) 


366,154 


20.1 


385,531 


20.4 


High school graduate 


358,609 


19.7 


336,516 


17.8 


Some college 


248,801 


13.6 


267,252 


14.1 


Associate degree 


96,195 


5.2 


95,424 


5.0 


Bachelor's degree 


78,540 


4.3 


96,285 


5.0 


Master's degree 


21,038 


1.1 


28,679 


1.5 


Professional school degree 


11,068 


0.6 


18,932 


1.0 


Doctoral degree 


2,732 


0.2 


5,777 


0.3 



o 



Sources: Office for Civil Rights (1999); U.S. Census Bureau (1993a) 
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Colorado 












Latinas 


Latinos 


Latina/o Educational Attainment 


Number 


as percentage of total 
class population 


Number 


as percentage of total 
class population 


Total Elementary and Secondary School Population 


61,039 


9 


63,882 


10 


Latina/os diagnosed with or enrolled in 










Serious Emotional Disturbance (SED) 


199 


3 


743 


12 


Specific Learning Disability (SLD) 


2,198 


7 


4,228 


14 


Gifted and Talented (GATE) 


2,599 


6 


2,652 


7 


AP Mathematics class 


338 


5 


363 


5 


AP Science class 


465 


6 


455 


6 


AP Computer Science class 


36 


4 


59 


6 




Number 


as percentage of total 
population 


Number 


as percentage of total 
population 


18-24 year olds enrolled in college 


10,635 


21 


10,585 


21 


Latina/os 25 years and older with 










Less than 5th grade education 


6,428 


5.8 


8,067 


7.4 


5th to 8th grade education 


14,580 


13.2 


1 4,846 


13.7 


9th to 1 2th grade education (no diploma) 


25,687 


23.2 


21,224 


19.7 


High school graduate 


31,853 


28.8 


28,446 


26.4 


Some college 


18,675 


16.9 


18,701 


17.3 


Associate degree 


5,062 


4.5 


5,701 


5.2 


Bachelor's degree 


5,641 


5.1 


6,938 


6.4 


Master’s degree 


1,757 


1.5 


2,473 


2.2 


Professional school degree 


412 


0.4 


755 


0.7 


Doctoral degree 


185 


0.2 


489 


0.5 



Sources: Office for Civil Rights (1999); U.S. Census Bureau (1993a) 



Florida 










Latina/o Educational Attainment 


Latinas 


Latinos 


Number 


as percentage of total 
class population 


Number 


as percentage of total 
class population 


Total Elementary and Secondary School Population 


172,087 


8 


184,448 


9 


Latina/os diagnosed with or enrolled in 










Serious Emotional Disturbance (SED) 


470 


1 


2,545 


7 


Specific Learning Disability (SLD) 


6,122 


4 


14,432 


11 


Gifted and Talented (GATE) 


6,071 


7 


6,141 


7 


AP Mathematics class 


383 


6 


384 


6 


AP Science class 


416 


6 


443 


6 


AP Computer Science class 


8 


1 


36 


6 




Number 


as percentage of total 
population 


Number 


as percentage of total 
population 


18-24 year olds enrolled in college 


58,764 


34 


47,596 


28 


Latina/os 25 years and older with 










Less than 5th grade education 


46,005 


8.8 


40,401 


8.5 


5th to 8th grade education 


86,352 


16.5 


73,418 


15.4 


9th to 1 2th grade education (no diploma) 


92,699 


17.7 


87,456 


18.4 


High school graduate 


119,067 


22.8 


92,900 


19.5 


Some college 


74,651 


14.2 


73,449 


15.4 


Associate degree 


37,922 


7.2 


30,108 


6.3 


Bachelor’s degree 


43,068 


8.2 


44,295 


9.3 


Master’s degree 


1 1,822 


2.2 


13,108 


2.7 


Professional school degree 


7,621 


1.4 


1 5,409 


3.2 


Doctoral degree 


2,915 


1.0 


3,659 


0.8 



Sources: Office for Civil Rights (1999); U.S. Census Bureau (1993a) 
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New Mexico 












Latinas 


l atinos 


Latina/o Educational Attainment 


Number 


as percentage of total 
class population 


Number 


as percentage of total 
class population 


Total Elementary and Secondary School Population 


77,792 


24 


81,644 


25 


Latina/os diagnosed with or enrolled in 










Serious Emotional Disturbance (SED) 


248 


8 


1,104 


36 


Specific Learning Disability (SLD) 


4,411 


18 


8,678 


35 


Gifted and Talented (GATE) 


1,282 


12 


1,286 


12 


AP Mathematics class 


480 


14 


513 


15 


AP Science class 


21 1 


16 


317 


24 


AP Computer Science class 


172 


25 


244 


36 




Number 


as percentage of total 
population 


Number 


as percentage of total 
population 


18-24 year olds enrolled in college 


16,988 


27 


14,724 


23 


Latina/os 25 years and older with 










Less than 5th grade education 


12,174 


7.5 


12,498 


8.3 


5th to 8th grade education 


22,803 


14.2 


19,751 


13.1 


9th to 12th grade education (no diploma) 


30,654 


19.1 


27,303 


18.2 


High school graduate 


52,795 


32.9 


46,232 


30.8 


Some college 


24,472 


15.2 


23,652 


15.7 


Associate degree 


5,596 


3.4 


5,285 


3.5 


Bachelor’s degree 


7,766 


4.8 


9,096 


6.0 


Master’s degree 


3,426 


2.1 


4,229 


2.8 


Professional school degree 


615 


0.4 


1,157 


0.7 


Doctoral degree 


124 


0.1 


596 


0.3 



Sources: Office for Civil Rights (1999); U.S. Census Bureau (1993a) 



New York 










Latina/o Educational Attainment 


Latinas 


Latinos 


Number 


as percentage of total 
class population 


Number 


as percentage of total 
class population 


Total Elementary and Secondary School Population 


243,272 


9 


256,945 


9 


Latina/os diagnosed with or enrolled in 










Serious Emotional Disturbance (SED) 


1,376 


4 


6,022 


17 


Specific Learning Disability (SLD) 


15,573 


8 


26,484 


13 


Gifted and Talented (GATE) 


1,782 


2 


1,501 


2 


AP Mathematics class 


94 


1 


102 


1 


AP Science class 


124 


1 


127 


1 


AP Computer Science class 


3 


0.4 


20 


2 




Number 


as percentage of total 
population 


Number 


as percentage of total 
population 


18-24 year olds enrolled in college 


82,763 


30 


64,890 


24 


Latina/os 25 years and older with 










Less than 5th grade education 


73,798 


11.2 


52,113 


9.2 


5th to 8th grade education 


105,851 


16.1 


82,206 


14.6 


9th to 12th grade education (no diploma) 


1 50,440 


22.9 


1 38,869 


24.7 


High school graduate 


1 54,296 


23.5 


131,256 


23.4 


Some college 


83,252 


12.6 


78,344 


13.9 


Associate degree 


31,388 


4.7 


21,960 


3.9 


Bachelor’s degree 


35,409 


5.3 


32,787 


5.8 


Master’s degree 


14,295 


2.1 


12,083 


2.1 


Professional school degree 


5,664 


0.9 


8,755 


1.5 


Doctoral degree 


1,579 


0.2 


2,310 


0.4 



Sources: Office for Civil Rights (1999); U.S. Census Bureau (1993a) 
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Texas 










Latina/o Educational Attainment 


Latinas 


Latinos 


Number 


as percentage of total 
class population 


Number 


as percentage of total 
class population 


Total Elementary and Secondary School Population 


695,185 


18 


733,850 


19 


Latina/os diagnosed with or enrolled in 










Serious Emotional Disturbance (SED) 


2,366 


6 


7,241 


20 


Specific Learning Disability (SLD) 


31 1 441 


12 


66,048 


25 


Gifted and Talented (GATE) 


46,815 


14 


40,165 


12 


AP Mathematics class 


3,732 


11 


3,702 


11 


AP Science class 


4,068 


11 


3,448 


9 


AP Computer Science class 


1,000 


10 


1,052 


1 1 




Number 


as percentage of total 
population 


Number 


as percentage of total 
population 


18-24 year olds enrolled in college 


133,859 


24 


1 13,224 


20 


Latina/os 25 years and older with 










Less than 5th grade education 


207,1 13 


19.0 


190,362 


18.2 


5th to 8th grade education 


213,432 


19.6 


195,723 


18.7 


9th to 12th grade education (no diploma) 


182,994 


16.8 


190,160 


18.2 


High school graduate 


232,331 


21.4 


205,058 


19.6 


Some college 


138,822 


12.7 


1 38,949 


13.3 


Associate degree 


36,784 


3.3 


40,689 


3.9 


Bachelor’s degree 


51,924 


4.7 


54,634 


5.2 


Master’s degree 


15,315 


1.4 


15,131 


1.4 


Professional school degree 


4,731 


0.4 


9,944 


0.9 


Doctoral degree 


1,108 


0.1 


2,527 


0.2 



Sources: Office for Civil Rights (1999); U.S. Census Bureau (1993a) 
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Arizona 


Labor Force Characteristics 


State Population Total 


Inside Metro Area 


Outside Metro Area 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Employed Latinas over 1 6 


107,572 


15.0 


89,270 


83.0 


18,302 


17.0 


Occupations 














Managerial & professional 


1 7,420 


16.2 


14,586 


16.3 


2,834 


15.5 


Technical, sales, & admin, support 


45,530 


42.3 


37,292 


41.8 


8,238 


45.0 


Service 


27,069 


25.2 


21,914 


24.5 


5,155 


28.2 


Farming, forestry, & fishing 


1,489 


1.4 


1,243 


1.4 


246 


1.3 


Precision, production, craft, & repair 


3,859 


3.6 


3,480 


3.9 


379 


2.1 


Operators, fabricators, & laborers 


12,205 


11.3 


10,755 


12.0 


1,450 


7.9 


Employment Sectors 














Agricultural 


1,754 


1.6 










Forestry & fisheries 


75 


0.1 










Mining 


242 


0.2 










Construction 


959 


0.9 










Manufacturing 


13,981 


13.0 










Transportation 


4,629 


4.3 










Wholesale 


2,788 


2.6 










Retail 


22,716 


21.1 










Finance 


7,566 


7.0 










Services 


46,625 


43.3 










Public Administration 


6,237 


5.8 











Source: U.S. Census Bureau: 1990 Census (1993a) 



California 


Labor Force Characteristics 


State Population Total 


Inside Metro Area 


Outside Metro Area 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Employed Latinas over 1 6 


1,232,502 


20.0 


1,203,503 


97.6 


28,999 


2.4 


Occupations 














Managerial & professional 


187,150 


15.2 


182,606 


15.2 


4,544 


15.7 


Technical, sales, & admin, support 


462,578 


37.5 


451,237 


37.5 


1 1,341 


39.1 


Service 


288,003 


23.4 


281,082 


23.4 


6,921 


23.9 


Farming, forestry, & fishing 


34,664 


2.8 


31,901 


2.7 


2,763 


9.5 


Precision, production, craft, & repair 


49,310 


4.0 


48,737 


4.0 


573 


2.0 


Operators, fabricators, & laborers 


210,797 


17.1 


207,940 


17.3 


2,857 


9.9 


Employment Sectors 














Agricultural 


37,575 


3.0 










Forestry & fisheries 


532 


0.1 










Mining 


638 


0.1 










Construction 


1 3,828 


1.1 










Manufacturing 


250,027 


20.3 










Transportation 


45,116 


3.7 










Wholesale 


45,451 


3.7 










Retail 


214,381 


17.4 










Finance 


82,731 


6.7 










Services 


498,591 


40.5 










Public Administration 


43,632 


3.5 











Source: U.S. Census Bureau: 1990 Census (1993a) 
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Colorado 


Labor Force Characteristics 


State Population Total 


Inside Metro Area 


Outside Metro Area 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Employed Latinas over 16 


76,531 


10.0 


64,455 


84.2 


12,076 


15.8 


Occupations 














Managerial & professional 


1 3,697 


17.9 


11,911 


18.5 


1,786 


14.8 


Technical, sales, & admin, support 


30,841 


40.3 


26,831 


41.6 


4,010 


33.2 


Service 


19,767 


25.8 


15,277 


23.7 


4,490 


37.2 


Farming, forestry, & fishing 


577 


0.8 


307 


0.5 


270 


2.2 


Precision, production, craft, & repair 


2,432 


3.2 


2,096 


3.3 


336 


2.8 


Operators, fabricators, & laborers 


9,217 


12.0 


8,033 


12.5 


1,184 


9.8 


Employment Sectors 














Agricultural 


511 


0.7 










Forestry & fisheries 


81 


0.1 










Mining 


376 


0.5 










Construction 


693 


0.9 










Manufacturing 


9,825 


12.8 










Transportation 


4,252 


5.6 










Wholesale 


2,008 


2.6 










Retail 


16,205 


21.2 










Finance 


5,278 


6.9 










Services 


32,880 


43.0 










Public Administration 


4,422 


5.8 











Source: US. Census Bureau: 1990 Census (1993a) 



Florida 


Labor Force Characteristics 


State Population Total 


Inside Metro Area 


Outside Metro Area 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Employed Latinas over 16 


323,032 


12.0 


315,858 


97.8 


7,174 


2.2 


Occupations 














Managerial <& professional 


62,262 


19.3 


61,123 


19.4 


1,139 


15.9 


Technical, sales, & admin, support 


145,759 


45.1 


143,375 


45.4 


2,384 


33.2 


Service 


60,623 


18.8 


58,706 


18.6 


1,917 


26.7 


Farming, forestry, & fishing 


6,487 


2.0 


5,437 


1.7 


1,050 


14.6 


Precision, production, craft, <& repair 


10,496 


3.2 


10,356 


3.3 


140 


2.0 


Operators, fabricators, & laborers 


37,405 


1 1.6 


36,861 


1 1.7 


544 


7.6 


Employment Sectors 














Agricultural 


7,129 


2.2 










Forestry & fisheries 


458 


0.1 










Mining 


98 


0.1 










Construction 


4,153 


1.3 










Manufacturing 


45,194 


14.0 










Transportation 


18,013 


5.6 










Wholesale 


16,441 


5.1 










Retail 


59,790 


18.5 










Finance 


34,107 


10.6 










Services 


128,107 


39.6 










Public Administration 


9,608 


3.0 











Source: US. Census Bureau: 1990 Census (1993a) 
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New Mexico 


Labor Force Characteristics 


State Population Total 


Inside Metro Area 


Outside Metro Area 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Employed Latinas over 16 


97,129 


34.0 


57,601 


59.3 


39,528 


41 


Occupations 














Managerial & rofessional 


19,646 


20.2 


12,208 


21.2 


7,438 


18.8 


Technical, sales, & admin, support 


42,197 


43.4 


25,938 


45.0 


16,259 


41.1 


Service 


24,480 


25.2 


12,580 


21.8 


1 1 ,900 


30.1 


Farming, forestry, & fishing 


704 


0.8 


477 


0.8 


227 


0.7 


Precision, production, craft, & repair 


2,299 


2.4 


1,558 


2.7 


741 


1.9 


Operators, fabricators, & laborers 


7,803 


8.0 


4,840 


8.4 


2,963 


7.5 


Employment Sectors 














Agricultural 


843 


0.9 










Forestry & fisheries 


144 


0.1 










Mining 


218 


0.2 










Construction 


1,411 


1.5 










Manufacturing 


7,603 


7.8 










Transportation 


3,920 


4.0 










Wholesale 


1,431 


1.5 










Retail 


21,597 


22.2 










Finance 


6,315 


6.5 










Services 


44,696 


46.0 










Public Administration 


8,951 


9.2 











Source: U.S. Census Bureau: 1990 Census (1993a) 



New York 


Labor Force Characteristics 


State Population Total 


Inside Metro Area 


Outside Metro Area 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Employed Latinas over 16 


355,854 


9.0 


352,174 


99.0 


3,680 


1.0 


Occupations 














Managerial & professional 


65,861 


18.5 


64,954 


18.4 


907 


24.6 


Technical, sales, & admin, support 


140,574 


39.5 


139,123 


39.5 


1,451 


39.4 


Service 


81,669 


23.0 


80,778 


22.9 


891 


24.2 


Farming, forestry, & fishing 


474 


0.1 


456 


0.1 


18 


0.5 


Precision, production, craft, & repair 


10,616 


3.0 


10,564 


3.0 


52 


1.4 


Operators, fabricators, & laborers 


56,660 


15.9 


56,299 


16.0 


361 


9.8 


Employment Sectors 














Agricultural 


504 


0.1 










Forestry & fisheries 


28 


0.0 










Mining 


120 


0.0 










Construction 


3,034 


0.9 










Manufacturing 


68,480 


19.2 










Transportation 


16,248 


4.6 










Wholesale 


12,236 


3.4 










Retail 


44,997 


12.6 










Finance 


33,802 


9.5 










Services 


162,822 


45.8 










Public Administration 


13,583 


3.8 











Source: U.S. Census Bureau: 1990 Census (1993a) 
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Texas 


Labor Force Characteristics 


State Population Total 


Inside Metro Area 


Outside Metro Area 




Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Number 


% 


Employed Latinas over 16 


664,428 


20.0 


579,361 


87.2 


85,067 


12.8 


Occupations 














Managerial & professional 


111,788 


16.8 


99,943 


17.3 


1 1 ,845 


13.9 


Technical, sales, & admin, support 


266,707 


40.1 


238,582 


41.2 


28,125 


33.2 


Service 


181,554 


27.3 


150,516 


26.0 


31,038 


36.5 


Farming, forestry, & fishing 


6,089 


0.9 


4,013 


0.7 


2,076 


2.4 


Precision, production, craft, & repair 


19,847 


3.0 


17,430 


3.0 


2,417 


2.8 


Operators, fabricators, & laborers 


78,443 


11.8 


68,877 


11.9 


9,566 


1 1.2 


Employment Sectors 














Agricultural 


6,953 


1.0 










Forestry & fisheries 


130 


0.0 










Mining 


2,985 


0.4 










Construction 


6,339 


1.0 










Manufacturing 


81,931 


12.3 










Transportation 


23,513 


3.5 










Wholesale 


18,839 


2.8 










Retail 


1 50,823 


22.7 










Finance 


43,389 


6.5 










Services 


298,512 


44.9 










Public Administration 


31,014 


4.7 











Source: U.S. Census Bureau: 1990 Census (1993a) 
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APPENDIX C: Some Latina-Serving 
Programs in the United States 



The Brotherhood/Sister Sol, New York, NY 

The Brotherhood/Sister Sol describes itself as a “way of 
life” more than an organization. Founded in 1994 in 
Providence, Rhode Island, by two college seniors from 
Brown University, the Brotherhood/Sister Sol observes 
that it is the responsibility of older Black and Latino men 
to provide support to young males in their communities. 
Since its inception, seven chapters have been created in 
many communities in New York City, and in 1998, 
Susan Wilcox expanded the program to include “Sister 
Sol,” a program for young Black and Latina women. 
Along with other goals, the Brotherhood/Sister Sol aspires 
to help youth develop into “empowered critical thinkers 
and leaders,” to “develop a personal definition of 
brother/sister, man/woman, and leader that encompasses 
respect for themselves, their families, and the larger com- 
munity,” to broaden their understanding of social issues 
and their participation in their communities, to find their 
creative voices, and to gain a greater knowledge of their 
“historical inheritance as Black and Latino people.” 
The organization’s mission states that Black and 
Latino participants “live in war- torn communities 
where manhood is defined by abusive power and 
respect is synonymous with fear, and where women 
are bombarded with negative images of ‘femininity’ 
that have profound impacts on how they perceive 
themselves. Your young brothers and sisters are grow- 
ing up in stressfully and challenging environments.” 

The Brotherhood/Sister Sol is composed of five programs: 
development, after-school, summer leadership, commu- 
nity outreach, and liberation. The program “recognizes 
[adolescents’] ability to decipher complex and socially 
relevant issues, and their desire to explore new ideas and 
experiences.” The organization creates safe spaces for 
exploration of identity and beliefs, and support is avail- 
able 24 hours a day, to “create a sense of family.” Weekly 



meetings focus on critical thinking about issues such as 
“sexism and misogyny,” sexual education and responsi- 
bility ; conflict resolution, political education and citizen- 
ship, and service and responsibility. Summer leadership 
opportunities include a four- week summer study pro- 
gram in Latin America and Africa, employment training 
and paid internships, and camps. The “liberation” pro- 
gram contends that Black and Latino youth must “come 
to see themselves as leaders of today” rather than simply 
of the future. “It is essential they grasp the nature and 
roots of the problems in their communities, and develop 
strategies for improving the debilitating conditions sur- 
rounding them. In the communities where they live, it is 
not enough to attain individual success, although that too 
is critical, but to also work collectively toward bringing 
about ... change.” The liberation program focuses on 
developing analytical skills, developing site visits and 
arranging briefings at local organizations, and developing 
organizational skills and experience in their community. 
Participants who complete the program become 
Brotherhood/Sister Sol “organizers” and receive a $500 
honorarium. 

A member praises the organization for teaching “how to 
fight society’s discrimination, not in a violent way, but in 
pursuit of achieving my goals,” and an East Side principal 
sees the organization as an “exceptionally valuable and 
irreplaceable part of school. I have witnessed incredible 
change and focus in our students. They have become 
aware and concerned about other young people and the 
devastating effects of racism in this society.” 

Contact: www.Brotherhood-Sistersol.org/ 

Box 11 Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York NY 10027 
212/678-3828 
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Latinas Somos, Chicago, IL 

According to its website, the Latinas Somos Project 
works in the most disadvantaged barrios of Chicago, 
where young women have the least representation in 
social, economic, and political arenas. Within this con- 
text, Somos Latinas is bringing together two genera- 
tions of Latinas to address these critical issues and 
change their communities. Its objectives are to develop 
Latina leaders within their own communities by foster- 
ing a commitment to social change; develop stable 
learning relationships between young Latinas and 
experienced Latina community organizers; and 
enhance the participation of young Latinas in the eco- 
nomic, educational, and political life of Chicago. 
Latinas Somos organizes “incubation” periods where 
mentors and mentorees get together informally to 
establish relationships based on interests. Thereafter, 
mentorees participate in weekly meetings to develop 
leadership skills; learn about community organizing; 
and discuss questions of sexuality, gender, and Latin 
American culture. Mentorees also intern with various 
community organizations to learn firsthand about 
being involved in the solution of community problems. 

Contact : afscchicago@igc.apc.org 
Elsa Chavez 

American Friends Service Committee 
59 E. Van Buren, Suite 1400 
Chicago, IL 60605 
312/427-2533 

Leaders of a New Indiana (LONI), South 
Bend, IN 

Through a grant from the Lilly Endowment, St. 
Mary’s College in South Bend, Indiana — an all- 
women’s Catholic college whose yearly tuition is 
$25,000 — has developed an intensive and ambitious 
program to recruit and retain Latinas. The LONI proj- 
ect was “initiated to address the needs of two specific 
student populations in Indiana — those who were 
raised in communities of less than 25,000 and 
Latinas,” according to Hispanic Outlook. The program 
targets these underrepresented groups in Indiana col- 
leges because “both have strong family ties and val- 
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ues, and families they must leave in order to get a col- 
lege education.” 

“We want young women to consider all of their pos- 
sibilities,” says Maria Thompson, director of the LONI 
project. “We want to make sure that they finish high 
school and contemplate the future.” The project rec- 
ognizes that “the road to college for Latinas is a jour- 
ney that must begin early and include the support of 
family,” according to Hispanic Outlook. 

The initiative includes a two- week “Encuentro” pro- 
gram that invites high school Latinas to explore the 
possibilities for academic achievement and personal 
growth. Participants preview college life and courses 
in art, Latina literature, history, and computer science 
and are challenged to consider how they can identify 
and realize their goals. 

LONI also includes the “My First Day of College” pro- 
gram, which allows first- and second-year high school 
students to preview college through a 24-hour stay on 
campus during which St. Mary’s students act as hosts 
for social gatherings and classes. Prospective Latina 
students attend two workshops, one on admissions 
and one on navigating the financial aid process. The 
LONI project sponsors a one-week summer program 
on leadership development for pre-college Latinas 
that also invites parents to attend and learn more 
about educational options for their children. 

St. Mary’s admissions staff spend a lot of time doing 
intensive, face-to-face recruitment of potential Latina 
students. “The LONI project has enabled us to visit 
many high schools,” says Mona Bowe, associate direc- 
tor of admissions, “but 1 am often out in the commu- 
nity talking to parents, grandparents, aunts, and 
uncles of potential Latina students because in this cul- 
ture, the whole family is involved in the decision to 
attend college. ... If their daughter is going away to 
live on campus, they want to know how safe it is.” 

Once on campus, Latinas find student organizations 
and mentoring programs to cultivate success. La 
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Fuerza, a student organization with the slogan 
“because strength is feminine,” has developed leader- 
ship roles by holding fundraisers, doing community 
service, and establishing a big sister/big brother pro- 
gram. “We nurture a closeness that is in line with 
what Latinas are used to in their families,” explains 
Maria Oropeza, director of multicultural affairs. 

Contact: www.saintmarys.edu/~loni/ 

219/284-4834 

Source: Marilyn Gilroy, “Latinas Cultivated as Lead- 
ers of a New Indiana,” Hispanic Outlook in Higher 
Education , February 11, 2000. 

LLAMA: Latinas/Latinos Achieving More 
Academically, San Diego, CA 

In 1989 a San Diego City School district evaluation 
found that Latinas showed the highest dropout rates 
and lowest achievement levels of any group in the 
district’s schools. In 1992, based on these findings, 
a broad-based Latina Advocacy Program was 
formed. LLAMA promotes literacy and communica- 
tion skills, high academic expectations, college, and 
positive school environment. Although initially 
focused on Latinas exclusively, it now services 
Latinos as well. LLAMA consists of “La Escuela,” 
site-based programs for Latinas in 70 schools, and 
the “Bridges” program that connects Latino commu- 
nities and San Diego city schools through referrals, 
volunteer recruitment and placement, joint proj- 
ects, and mentorship projects. It also includes the “I 
Am, I Can/Soy y Puedo” initiative that links parents 
and students through workshops, educational 
opportunities, and intervention services, as well as 
special projects and assignments. The U.S. Forest 
Service, for example, sponsors an outdoor experi- 
ence for 5th grade girls and literacy support. 
LLAMA cites as evidence of its impact the advance- 
ment in placement of Latina students from position 
#15 (1989) to position #10 (1996) by the school 
district’s “16 Expectations” initiative, and the aver- 
age of 70 percent enrollment in postsecondary edu- 



cation by those graduating seniors who participated 
in LLAMA Advocacy programs. 

LLAMA identifies a lack of exposure to Latina role 
models in school, stereotypes of Latinas in the 
media and school, the number of Latinas referred to 
special education, and the lack of positive career 
counseling as probable factors contributing to the 
Latina dropout rate. Programs to celebrate Latina 
culture and expand Latinas’ sense of possibilities 
include computer lab activities, skits and a Reader’s 
Theater about important and influential Latinas, 
and assistance with study skills. A recent “Adelante 
Mujer Latina” conference brought Latinas together 
to consider their future academic options. 
Attendees commented positively that “the speakers 
talked truthfully and honestly,” they “met profes- 
sional Hispanic people,” “everything talked about 
has something to do with our personal life,” “the 
presenters encourage you to do what you most 
desire,” and the result was “strong communication 
[among] Latinas.” 

Contact : San Diego City Schools/ 

LLAMA Advocacy Program 
4606 Ingraham St. 

San Diego, CA 92109 
858/490-8689 

MANA, A National Latina Organization, 
Washington, DC 

MANA was founded in 1974 by a group of Mexican 
American women as the Mexican American Women’s 
National Association. It became MANA in 1994, to 
reflect the growing diversity of the Latina population 
in the United States. MANA sponsors a national “her- 
manitas” program, a chapter-based initiative to address 
the needs of Hispanic girls. The program provides a 
comprehensive mind, body, and spirit approach to 
nurturing the development of young Latinas. Her- 
manitas emphasizes excellence in school by providing 
advanced education planning and career options, 
strengthened family units by engaging adults with 
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young Latinas as mentors, and leadership through the 
creation of opportunities for service in the commu- 
nity A major activity is the Annual National Her- 
manitas Summer Institute, a five-day leadership 
development conference that draws roughly 100 high 
school Latinas from around the nation. 

Contact: www.hermana.org 
1725 K St., NW, Suite 501 
Washington, DC 20006 
202/833-0060 
hermana2@aol.com 

Mary's Center for Maternal and Child Care, 
Washington, DC 

Mary’s Center was established in 1988 with joint 
funding from the D.C. Mayor’s Office on Latino 
Affairs and the D.C. Commission of Public Health to 
address the demand for Spanish-speaking maternal 
and pediatric services in a predominately Latino area. 
The Center’s mission is to provide holistic and cultur- 
ally responsive health care to women and their fami- 
lies, recognizing the critical importance of the 
women’s social environment and emotional well- 
being. A teen pregnancy prevention program has, 
according to the Center, been successful because it 
offers effective and affordable medical services, inten- 
sive follow-up, counseling, and an emphasis on both 
sexually active women and their partners (“it takes 
two to tango”). A case manager meets with the couple 
extensively to discuss birth control and to develop 
awareness of pregnancy prevention. The Center also 
has a male and a female case manager. Of 125 sexu- 
ally active adolescents in the Teen Program at Mary’s 
Center, 96 percent were not pregnant. 

As part of its pregnancy prevention intervention pro- 
gram, Mary’s Center has incorporated the “ Education 
2000” program to improve academic achievement and 
prevent dropout among sexually active females. The 
program is a model of intervention that integrates stu- 
dents, parents, schools, and the community. Mary’s 
Center has worked to integrate education as an 
important component of its pregnancy prevention 



intervention. Sexually active adolescents are at greater 
risk of dropping out of school than their non-sexu- 
ally-active peers. Teens that set definite goals with 
their education are less likely to become teen parents. 
The education intervention at Mary’s Center consists 
of after-school motivation and college preparation 
sessions, Saturday parent and student workshops, 
and intensive academic follow-up as needed. The 
program is being implemented in three local 
Washington, D.C., public schools as well. 

Contact: www.maryscenter.org 

Mary’s Center for Maternal and Child Care 

2333 Ontario Rd., NW 

Washington, DC 20009 

202/483-8196 

Mi Carrera, Denver, CO 

“Mi Carrera” is the second-oldest program of the 
Denver-based Mi Casa Resource Center for Women. 
It was initiated in 1979 as a four-year dropout pre- 
vention program for low-income girls attending the 
predominantly Hispanic West High School. Its dual 
goals are to reduce the dropout rate and increase 
the number of young Latina women who go on to 
college. Mi Carrera focuses on the development of 
life plans and self-exploration. Program options 
include leadership development, community 
activism, career awareness, computer classes, and 
workshops on a range of topics. Approximately 120 
young women come through the program annually, 
with a core of 75, and in 1997 all of the participants 
graduated from high school. Ninety percent of those 
who graduated enrolled in college as first- gene rati on 
students. Among its other highlights, Mi Carrera 
organizes an “options after high school” annual con- 
ference that brings together 200 young women from 
Denver high schools to meet with current college stu- 
dents, financial aid officers, and more than 20 college, 
trade school, and job recruiters. Former participant 
Felicia Lopez considers “the leaders and the other 
girls in the group to be my best friends. The women 
in Mi Carrera have motivated me to make something 
of myself.” 
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Mi Casa also offers a program for pregnant or par- 
enting teenage mothers who want to continue their 
education. It includes a 20-week GED preparation, life 
and parenting skills, and educational and career explo- 
ration program held twice a year. 

Contact : www.micasadenver.org/carrera.htm 
Mi Casa Resource Center for Women, Inc. 

571 Galapago St. 

Denver, CO 80204 
303/573-1302 

Mother-Daughter Programs: Tempe, AZ; 

El Paso, TX; Albuquerque, NM 

Drawing on research that finds Hispanic mothers 
have a greater influence over their children than do 
Anglo mothers, some programs sponsored by colleges 
cultivate and develop the mother-daughter connec- 
tion to promote academic identity. 

In 1985 Jo Anne O’Donnell began the first mother- 
daughter program for Latinas at Arizona State 
University in Tempe. The program began with 25 
teams of Hispanic mothers and 8th grade daughters 
from four middle schools in the Phoenix Elementary 
School District. Since then, the program has seen 739 
mother-daughter teams through its 8th grade compo- 
nent, according to a 1995 review. The program aims 
to “excite Hispanic mothers and their daughters about 
the prospect of the girls attending college.” 
Specifically, the program familiarizes at least 50 
mother-daughter teams with higher education, 
encourages parental commitment to higher educa- 
tion, and helps Hispanic girls to make choices about 
their futures by familiarizing them with academic 
options. To qualify for the program students must be 
first-generation college candidates and demonstrate 
academic promise in school. The program begins in 
8th grade but provides ongoing counseling and men- 
toring through high school and college. O’Donnell 
notes that the program has a “ripple effect — some- 
times other family members look at education differ- 
ently. They see a way out of the barrio, they see a way 
to another life.” 
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A similar program at the University of Texas-El Paso 
(UTEP) targets girls entering the 6th grade who are 
nominated by teachers or principals because of their 
grades and test scores. The program encourages 
Hispanic girls to complete high school and includes 
counseling about professional career options. Like the 
ASU program, it offers tutoring and “big sisters” once 
Latinas enter UTEP In addition to success with par- 
ticipating Latinas, the program has been successful for 
mothers as well. Originally the program’s only goal for 
mothers was to teach them how to be good parents 
and role models, but organizer Josefina Tinajero 
found that “the mothers were hungry for information 
for themselves.” Now the program has a Mothers’ 
Initiative, whose goal is to “help mothers explore their 
own aspirations.” 

New Mexico State University’s “ Generaciones ” pro- 
gram focuses on reducing high school dropout rates 
and boosting Latinas’ college enrollment through uni- 
versity tours and volunteer help from “big sisters.” 
Generaciones targets Latinas who fit at least three of 
the at-risk criteria for dropping out: those who come 
from single-parent families, those whose family 
income is less than $15,000 annually, those who are 
home alone for three or more hours a day, those 
whose parent/s have no high school diploma, those 
with “limited English proficiency,” and those with a 
sibling who has dropped out of school. In some uni- 
versity tours, big sisters who are engineering students 
have demonstrated computer programs they have 
written themselves and introduced Latinas to mathe- 
matics, science, and computer science classrooms. 

Source : Marla Luisa Gonzalez et al., “Like Mother, 
Like Daughter: Intergenerational Programs for 
Hispanic Girls,” Educational Considerations , 22 (2), 
Spring 1995. 
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ENDNOTES 



1 For our own work in this and other papers, we pre- 
fer to use “Latina/o.” For the sake of fidelity to the 
original source, when citing others’ work we will use 
the term that most accurately describes the sample 
used by the authors. 

2 Puerto Ricos political status as a Commonwealth of 
the United States makes all Puerto Ricans citizens of 
the United States since 1917. 

3 Once in the United States, recent immigrants’ 
experiences will be affected by their documentation 
status. Political refugees from Cuba and formerly 
from El Salvador receive different access to school- 
ing, work, and health care possibilities than do 
Mexican nationals who remain undocumented in 
the United States when their entering visas expire or 
those who entered without legal documentation to 
begin with. Puerto Ricans, as citizens of the United 
States, in theory should receive all the benefits that 
citizens are entitled to. Undocumented people and 
their children have no legal access to education, 
legal work, and, to a large extent, health care. 
Estimates suggest that about 2.7 million undocu- 
mented individuals in the United States are from 
Mexico, 335,000 from El Salvador, and 165,000 
from Guatemala (U.S. Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, www.ins.usdoj.gov/graphics/index. 
htm). Undocumented immigrants account for 1.9 
percent of the total United States population, 
according to the INS. 

4 We provide little or no information about prekinder- 
garten programs, distance learning, vocational train- 
ing, and lifelong learning or continuing education. 
We also leave military training to other authors. 
Community-based learning through churches, the 
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media, etc., is covered in the context of the learning 
that occurs within the community. 

5 For example, do we include everyone between the 
ages of 16 and 24? Only those ever enrolled in a U.S. 
school? Only those who register for the 9th grade? 

6 Although Latina, White, and Asian females are sus- 
pended at lower rates than their representation in the 
population, this is not true for African American 
females, who comprise 8 percent of the school popu- 
lation nationwide and contribute 10 percent of sus- 
pensions, a pattern evident on the state level as well 
(Office for Civil Rights: 1999). 

7 The “Texas Assessment of Academic Skills” (TAAS), a 
high-school level test required for graduation, has 
been touted as a system of accountability that is rais- 
ing educational quality, especially for minority and 
underserved communities in the state. However, more 
research is required to understand how state systems 
of testing and test scores are related to actual learning 
and classroom practices. Some recent studies have 
investigated classroom practices and found that “test- 
prep activities are usurping a substantive curriculum” 
and diverting resources and attention from non-test 
related subjects (McNeil & Valenzuela: 2000). 

8 More research is required on how gender roles and 
expectations for males may affect their educational 
achievement. As shown this paper, Latinas are more 
likely to enter postsecondary education than Latinos, 
and also score higher on the NAEP, although lower on 
other standardized tests such as the SAT. Stanford 
University psychology professor Claude Steele has 
found that “academic disidentification” may account 
for poor educational outcomes among African 
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American males. Disidentification describes a process 
related to anxieties about stereotypes, whereby stu- 
dents withdraw from school. These students no 
longer derive self-esteem from educational achieve- 
ment — they are neither disheartened by academic 
failure nor uplifted by academic success. A recent 
study applies the concept of academic disidentifica- 
tion and uses national data to compare grades, test 
scores, and self-esteem levels of African American, 
White, and Hispanic students in high school. This 
study finds that although academic disidentification 
was strong for African American males, it was not 
nearly as marked among African American females or 
Hispanic females. In fact, Latinas became “more 
invested” in their academics during high school, 
while Hispanic boys’ investment dropped slightly. 
Although not as dramatic a drop as that noted for 
African American males, the finding suggests that 
Latinas experience more congruence between them- 
selves and the schooling process than their male 
counterparts, but clearly less than their White female 
counterparts (Steele: 1997; Osborne: 1997). 
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